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Zxq\ ET there be light! and there 
was light.” Divine command: 
wonderful result! And what 
light is, and how it acts, we are 
as unable to say with certainty 
now, as was the first man on whose astonished 
eyes it broke in Eden. Call it a specific fluid, 
or consider it the effect of undulation, it is 
stilla mystery. Its properties have been in- 
vestigated, and the Yaws which govern it 
deduced, but further, philosophy only gropes. 
Of one of these laws avery remarkable illustra- 
tion has been recently struck out in Paris by 
M. Dubosgq, known for his philosophical instru- 
ments, to exhibit the phenomena of polarised 
light end other physical experiments, for 
which a council medal was awarded to him at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. What would 
have been the effect produced in medieval 
times on those who might be shown a fountain 
of scarcely opalescent water, which emitted 
an intensely bright light where it struck the 
basin in which it was received, and would do 
so at any part of the stream if the finger were | 
passed through it? A wave of the hand—and | 
the light was blue; antother—and the flash | 
was red. Nothing short of sorcery would | 
have explained it. M. Dubosq, however, | 









as we understand, manages it without de-!| 
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| Nineveh Court should consist simply of 


moniacal assistance, and this rude diagram 
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parabolic eurve which the outpouring fluid 
takes, may have something to do with it too, 
for the parabola has a property in virtue of 
which lines drawn from any point in it make 
equal angles with the curve. But we are not 
pretending to a scientific investigation of the 
phenomenon, but simply communicating a 
very striking fact. 

The same investigator, who appropriately 
rejoices in the additional title of Soleil 


— 


carry out what seems to us a very promising 
idea. Cream of lime, as our readers know, 


of all the solid matter the latter col- 
tain, so complete indeed that the water 
is made perfectly pure and tasteless, and, 
moreover, singularly well adapted, it is said, 
for dyeing and other industrial purposes. 
Various endeavours have been made with more 
or less success to dry rapidly the residuum: 





mixed with sewage water, causes a cs. 
may 


(Dubosq- Soleil), has made some remark-| if by simple evaporation, a long time is re- 
able discoveries with respect to the ofiect | quired, and artificial heat is of course expen- 
of metals on the spectrum,—the elon-|sive. It occurred to Mr. Wicksteed to apply 
gated image of the sun or other luminous | to it the principle of the “ Wringing Machine,” 
body formed by a beam of light received| whereby wet clothes, being made to revolve 
through a small hole, and decomposed into its rapidly, are deprived of their moisture by the 
various colours by a prism. Copper produces | centrifugal action in something less than no 
a certain alteration of colour; zinc, we will say, |time. The new application ( patented) is said 
another variation ; and if a mixture of the to be perfectly successful. When the deposi- 
two, be employed, the two variations, as we| tion is effected, and the purified water passed 
understand it, are shown so as to establish the | off, the mud is lifted by a simple mechanical 
nature of the alloy. Into this we will not) arrangement into a cylinder of metal gauze 
enter. We recommend the boxed-up light to| turning on a vertical axis, within an outer 
the active demonstrators at the Polytechnic | chamber, and, rapid motion being given to it, 
Institution as being capable of very interest-| the water flies off through the gauze and 
ing and effective elaboration. Some extraor-| falls to the bottom, while. the solid matter, 
dinary effects might be produced by it at the! in the course of a few minutes, is left 
new Crystal Palace, with the water power| perfectly dry in the cylinder, and is 
which they will have at command. The sup-/thence removed for use, by a piston worke 
ply of water here at a depth of about 300 feet ing with the rest of the machinery. We do 
is said to be so considerable that one boring not pretend to say what effect the process may 
will probably suffice to supply all that will be have upon the quality of the manure, what 
needed. changes in its constituents may be made by 
The last novelty here determined on by|the lime, but this of course will be ascer- 
the directors is one that will interest our| tained. If the result be satisfactory in this 
readers. It was originally intended that the| respect, and our information be correct, we 
| are disposed to think we have here the 

casts of the various wonderful relics which | solution of a difficult question, involving most 
have been obtained by Layard and Botta. At) important results, especially if the operation 
the suggestion of Mr. Fergusson, however, the | can be conducted without offence to nose. 
directors have determined on reproducing an | Machines would be put up at the disembogue- 
Assyrian palace, on the theory propounded by | ment of sewers, the defilement of our streams 
that gentleman, and set forth in our pages | prevented, and the cost of fertility be lessened. 
some time ago. The restoration determined | What poisons in the river will produce the 











lon is that of the palace court at Khorsabad, | 
\ | which forms the frontispiece of Mr. Fergus- 
iv, cy 'son’s book, “The Palaces of Nineveh and 
Persepolis Restored.” It will perhaps be 120 
will, perhaps, enable our readers to understand | feet long and 40 feet high, with the upper 
how. A, shall be the source of the flow, a chambers formed on the thickness of the wall, 
small metal box supplied by a pipe with water, ' and the projecting cornice profusely chroma- 
with an upright opening through it in the tised. The bulls, to be modelled for the pur- 
middle, B, and four holes in the sides exactly in | pose, will be much larger than those in the! 
aline. The two holes in the upright opening British Museum, It cannot fail to form a very 
are stopped with glass: the two outer holes striking feature in the Exhibition. 
are open. Charcoal points being inflamed by} From France we hear, notwithstanding the 
electricity at B, a ray of brilliant light would, ' liberality which some of the Paris papers spoke | 
if the box were empty, proceed in the direction _ so much of a few weeks ago, and contrasted with 
C C; light, when transmitted through a uniform an untrue statement respecting the trustees of | 
medium, always taking a rectilinear course. our Museum, that the authorities at the 
There is another law, however, to which we must | Louvre have refused to allow casts of the 
refer, which is, that when light falls ona smooth Assyrian monuments to be made for the new 
polished surface, the greater part of it is re- Crystal Palace. Various letters have been 
flected at an angle equal to the angle of inci- addressed to them by some leading English 
dence, and then pursues its course in a straight | statesmen, and we may expect the prohibition 
line, unless it meet with some other reflecting will ultimately be withdrawn. We are led to 
surface. In consequence of this, probably, | anticipate that the collection of casts and 
when the water is admitted into our box, | models which is being formed abroad will 
A, and flows out through the hole in the | prove of great value to art in this country. 
side, no light is seen; it is reflected from | The works are progressing at Sydenham, but 
side to ‘side of the column of water (boxed at present not much show has been made. 
up in it, so to speak), and only becomes The district surveyor, official referees, and 
visible where permitted to escape, as at D. | commissioners of sewers have come into the 
Or, if a wine-glass be introduced into the flow, | field to see how they can assist in accelerating. 
E, a brilliant light will be given off on all sides} In connection with sewers, as we are 
of it, the colour of which may be altered by’ booking new things,” we will mention here 
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means of glasses before the holes at B. The | that a company is in course of formation to 


means of life in the fields. 
The great command still operates,— 


Ket there be light. 








SOME OF THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 
IN ARCHITECTURE,—HAVING PARTI- 
CULAR REFERENCE TO ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL EDIFICES. 

One of the results of our blind reverence 
for antiquity, and of the extravagant influence 
of precedent, has been forgetfulness of those 
unchanging principles by the application of 
which we can alone arrive at real beauty in 
architecture. Antiquarian research into the 
art of the past, discrimination of distinctions 
in style, anxiety after chronological truth in the 
recombination of ancient elements, have, in- 
deed, left little time or inclination for study of 
what constitutes architecture itself,—for gain- 
ing a knowledge of those laws that are binding 
upon all styles, and that cannot be suspended 
in favour of any ; and consequently ignorance 
of the conditions of beauty has produced a 
multitude of buildings which, however correct 


in style, do not give full satisfaction. I am. 


not charging this error upon the professor of 
either of the prevalent styles in particular: 
both are guilty in this matter: both bave mis- 
taken the means‘for the end. In each school 
we have seen the most unreasoning search after 
ancient forms, without inquiry into the esthetic 
principles on which they have been produced ; 
and in both we have seen the result,—exuber. 
ance of production, but little advancement in 
art; for I am convinced that thirty or forty 
years ago, and in other periods when art-styles 
and their distinctions were less understood, 
there were produced churches and other works 
in many important respects superior to those 
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we have since seen erected. And the reason 
is, that the very deficiency of their required 
knowledge threw the architects on their own 
mental regources, and rendered them unable, 
had they been willing, to be copyists. 
Now, whatever else we must have, beauty is 
essential to our art; beauty is its end and 
aim: but we can only have it on certain con- 
ditions ; and both Gothic and Classic archi- 
tect must know and be obedient to those 
principles and laws of proportion, composi- 
tion, and the rest, to which Greek and Medizval 
succumbed. Some of these form the subject 
of the following paper. I will take them as 
they naturally occur to me in the contempla- 
tion of an ecclesiastical edifice, to which my 
remarks more particularly bear reference. 
Much of the beauty of Gothic churches 
depends upon the proportion of spire to tower; 


truly built, adapted by successive set-off; 
to receive a spire, must receive a spire, or {oy 
ever be imperfect. A spireless tower has most 


' terms atleast. This is undoubtedly true, but 
‘true only of geometrical proportion, or propor- 
| tion in the geometrical sense of the word. Pro- 

portion, in the common or architectural ac- 
‘ceptation of the term, simply means, as | 
| believe, the relation of two objects, lines, su-| or Exeter; but a spire could never unite with 

perficies, or bodies to each other with regard | such towers. So that, when surmounted bya 
‘to dimension, and which is governed in archi- | spire, a tower must partake of the pyramidal 
' tecture by some physical or esthetic law with- | and aspiring character,——anticipate, as it were, 
jout reference to the relative sizes of any two the diminution of the spire. In some conti- 
| other objects, or of one of the former objects nental examples the tower is so diminished as 
to a third. A building may, like many to bring its sides and those of the spire into 
| productions of nature, have three, four, or almost one plane or gentle curve, giving the 
'more parts, stories, or what not, in geome- perfection of unity. Indeed, in many tower 
trical progression: or there may exist between | and spire are entirely blended, and present to 
two buildings a similitude of ratio, #. e. the the eye but one feature and one beautiful curye 
ratio of their respective parts may be the same; or outline. While too many in England have 
but this is not the proportion meant by archi-| tower and spire, or tower, lantern, and Spire, 
'tectural writers; for the word is used intelli- | which all appear as if made without reference 
gibly in reference to two parts only, and where to each other, and then brought together: in 


power and effect carried up perpendicular] 
like those of Lincoln (west front), Canterbury, 
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but the extreme difference existing in this re- 
spect between different buildings, leads me to 
suspect that no law has been odserved in the 
adjustment of any. A law, however, there 


no third part exists. We approve of the pro- 
portion or relative sizes of two things in many 
buildings, where certainly no third term can 
certainly must be: let us discover, if we can,| be found: a facade consisting of an order of 
what itis. It has ever been my impression | columns on a rustic basement, or a centre and 
that a spire cannot be the mere crowning or! wing of a building, may have good or bad pro- 
finish of a tower, but the principal feature in| portion: the depth of the entablature is un- 
the composition. I believe that the introduc- | doubtedly well proportioned to the height of 
tion of a spire degrades the tower to the rank of | she columns in the Parthenon : where is the 
pedestal, and that the latter must therefore in| third term? In short, it will be found that the 
form and size be adapted to a new office, viz. | relative sizes of two things in architecture is 
that of supporting, elevating, and giving dig- founded on the nature of their relationship : 
the proportion of burden to support, for in- 


nity to the spire, which, being incomplete in | 
itself, calls for the tower as a basement: in| stance, being determined by a physical law 





other words, it must be an imperfect tower, arising out of the nature, strength, and quality | 
i.e. a tower which, divested of its spire, would | of the materials, must vary according to these, | 


/and cannot be determined by the ratios of any 


he seen to be incomplete, that must be asso- 
other two objects, which may have a totally 


ciated with the spire, Certain [I am that a} 
ire on a complete tower, a tower perfect in | different relation to each other. 
i's fully developed proportions, that would) The tower being subordinated in the matiter 
satisfy the eye as a tower, can never appear | described, must be kept heavy and massive ; 
anything but an encumbrance to it, a thing to! undivided, except in its upper story, where it 
mar its beauty. To give the spire that effect| should break into more numerous parts, to 
of grandeur of which it is capable, it must be | assimilate the better with the spire. Keeping 
made the chief feature in the group, and he | the foundation or basement solid, and con- 
placed on a tower merely to raise it above the | fining the light pierced openwork to the sum- 
roofs of the church. ‘The tower should not be! mit, is most important: it is in accordance with 
even equal in height to the spire: if equal,|the method of nature. The foundation, if 
they must challenge equal attention, and the | decorated at all, must only be decorated by 
whole appear disjointed ; the eye is directed to, such delicate tr.cery as obviously will not 
the line of junction, and each component part | interfere with its strength ; while thespire may 
is but secondary in the view. Moreover, when | be pierced and sculptured to any extent, so it 
we surmount a tower with a spire, height is| be kept broad and simple in outline ; affording 
henceforth lost upon it; as it is upon the spire | the greater effect by contrast with the massive- 
the steeple must be dependent for all effect of | ness and weight of its base. 
loftiness and sublimity. | In spires I think a good deal depends upon 
It certainly goes far to lessen the evil of | module,—the ratio of height to base. I believe 
equality, when the upper story of the tower, | the spire whose height is about five diameters 
by breaking out into greater relief, richness, | of the base is in the most graceful proportion, 
and lightness, by the introduction of windows ; —the Corinthian Order of spires. This height, 
and buttresses, the pinnacles of which em-_| by the way, being equivalent to ten times the 
bracing the foot of the spire seem to unite! centre diameter, gives a spire so proportioned 
that feature to it, make the lower part of the | a somewhat literal claim to be so termed. 
tower, by its contrasted heaviness, seem a| The distances between thesculptured bands, 
pedestal for the whole. lor horizontal divisions of a spire, I would 
The principle of proportion I have here] increase upwards in a gentle geometrical pro- 
suggested, has, I think, been acted upon at| gression, say as 16, 20, 25. This would give 
Litchfield and at some other churches; and if | emphasis to the aspiring expression, which 
acted upon to a greater extent in the present! should be more intense at the summit. 
day, would be productive of more picturesque} The proper connection of spire and tower is 
and satisfactory piles than we see around us;|the point next in importance. Mr. Britton 
towers being generally so high as to cause an|says he sees no beauty in Salisbury spire. 
entire height of steeple disproportioned to the! Now Salisbury spire I think much like 
church, and make the steeple appear as athing | our other spires; but there is certainly a 
not of it. And the defect is not confined to! want of beauty in the steeple as a whole; 
Gothic : even Wren’s steeples, some of them,!and this arises, I am persuaded, from 
offend in this respect: their diminution does|the mal-connection of its two great compo- 
not commence soon enough: there istoomuch nents. The whole steeple, though he might 
straight tower: if the latter were lower the have found one far more faulty, is really no 
whole would be better connected with the very great triumph as a fine-art production. 
church, and the spire would be brought into! The architect, it is said, was determined to 
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greater union with the body of the building, 
and give to the composition a more simple and 
graceful outline. LExpressional requirements 


may be had, I presume, consistent with good. | 


ness of composition. 

Mr. Ruskin, in treating of proportion, speaks 
of the pinnacles being the third term to the 
spire and tower. I believe he is in error here, 
and that he, as well as Mr. Garbett, mistakes 
the meaning of the term proportion as generally 
used by architectural writers and understood 
by the profession generally. ‘The latter writer 
quotes Euclid, according to whom proportion is 
the similitude of ratios, and consists of three 


| make it the highest in England; and we can 

scarcely be surprised, that with such an aim he 
did not make it the most beautiful. There is 
certainly little feeling exhibited in a perpen- 
|dicular line one hundred feet high, joined 
|above by an inclined one, one hundred feet 
/more. The chief scope for feeling in such 
| structures consists in adjusting the tower to 
|the harmonious reception of the spire, pro- 
| portioning the latter to it, and in grace- 
‘fully joining them together. A tower truly 
\formed to receive a spire, and one built 

without reference to a spire, are, as I before 
| intimated, very different things. A tower 


these continental examples the parts are so 
fused, as it were, into one as to be almost lost 
sight of as distinct features. In spires like 
that at Antwerp we scarcely discern where one 
ends and the other begins. In some such 
examples I will not deny that this principle 
has been carried to too great an extreme; so 
far as to the sacrifice of power and the pro- 
duction of monotony. 

It should be here observed that a spire does 
not make good composition unless carried out 
by other kindred forms, such as pointed 
gables, turret-roofs, and finials of buttresses ; 
and is most consistent when rising from a 
cluster of subordinate pinnacles. A great 
objection to the spire in classic architecture is, 
that in buildings in that style, there are no 
other pointed features to keep it in counten- 
ance, and link it to the body of the church. 
Iu this style it stands alone, unsupported, 
uncalled for, unjustified by other features of 
the structure; while in the Gothic, on the 
contrary, the widely distributed pinnacles 
nearly equal, and the various points of gables 
of different heights and sizes, call loudly for 
one pre-eminent feature of the same character 
to unite them. 

A spire would greatly improve, nay, rectify 
many of our cathedral piles, Every architect 
who takes an attentive general view of York 
Minster, must feel the want of a centre spire 
as a crowning to the noble composition, to 
give it unity and completeness. What the 
dome is to a classic pile, I believe the spire is 
toa Gothic one. To me a spire appears indis- 
pensable to a perfect Gothic pile. ‘To say the 
least, a spire-crowned church has a great ai- 
vantage over one that is spireless. ‘The spires 
of Litchfield, I consider, place that cathedral 
on a level with cathedrals otherwise far supe- 
rior, and render it a truly noble composition. 
The great centre spire is really stirring to the 
imagination ; and a feature so striking by its 
size, form, or position, is of inealulable value 
in an esthetic point of view, as the imagina- 
tion, excited by its image, must colour with its 
hues every other feature, and magnify more or 
less the entire structure with which it is con- 
nected. 

A composition can be made of course that 
would admit harmoniously a square tower- 
termination; i.e. sufficient squareness in com- 
position may be observed below in the body of 
the building: but most Gothic compositions 
seem to call for the crowning pyramid, or 
finial presented by the spire. Besides, the 
spire is more proper expressionally. The 
aspiring principle is best carried out by it ; and 
it is the most significant and true. A tower 
having reference to defence, is in the present 
day meaningless. There is a majesty about 
our old Norman towers, but they are scarcely 
of peaceful and ecclesiastical character. 

I intimated above that, beyond a certain 
height, a tower is not only disproportioned to 
the spire, but causes a disconnection between 
the spire it bears and the body of the church. 
This is an important point. We should not 
only secure a beautiful tower and spire, but 
we should attend to beauty in the entire com- 
position of church and steeple, which latter 
should be so placed and so proportioned, that 
it will have the most intimate union with the 
mass of the building. ‘To me, all composition 
seems to want unity where the base-tower gocs 
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high above the church: the spire in such case 
is quite alienated. If an effect of greater 
crandeur be wanted, I would say—dispense 
with spire, and have a lofty and perpendicular 
tower ; but, surmounted by a spire, the lower 
the tower the better must the whole be 
united, and conform to a general pyramidal 
outline. 








with a stop-cock, and are placed with the heavy | been spread out and cooled by it. Hence 
gas downward. Yet Faraday finds that, in a| chemists find, in the air of our theatres, the 
very few minutes, both globes contain only a/ natural order so exactly reversed that the air 
perfectly equable mixture of the two gases; of the upper galleries, though much hotter, is, 
and this is hardly a minute longer in happen-| if there be any difference, rather /ess impure 
ing than if the hydrogen had been in the) than that ofthe pit. A flat or undraining ceiling 
bottom instead of the top globe. There is (such as all that we now use) plays battledoor 
nothing approaching this activity of intermix- and shuttlecock with our breath, bandies the 


Lanterns and spires, like those of St. Ni-|ture in the case of liquids, even those that 
cholas at Newcastle, and St. Dunstan’s-in-the- | have chemical attraction for each other, as 
ast, London, are liable to great objection on | alcohol and water. They would be hours in 
these grounds. ‘These steeples each present a | mixing thoroughly under the above circum- 
pyramidal composition above, that has not the stances. Yet, place even these in the relations 
least connection with the body of the building. | of the fresh and foul air, i.e. reverse their natural 
‘The high perpendicular tower on which they difference of weight by a sufficient difference 
are placed cuts off all connection between them of temperature, warm the water till it is lighter 
and the church, the composition of which they than cold alcohol, and though you may conceive 
cannot at all aid; and they figure as a mere itrisingthroughthealcohol,asourbreaththrough 
capping on a tower that is complete without pure air, and even floating thereon, as hot 
them, Besides, there exists between them milk on cold water, yet you would hardly ex- 
and the towers themselves no proper con- pect it to remain unmixed not only long 
nection: there is, on their part, too great a enough to cool down to the lighter fluid’s 
Cisparity in size: they seem too small to have temperature, but then to sink through it, and 
any real relationship to them. Such objects still maintain its separate condition at the 
ace, at least, fantastic and inappropriate in bottom: would you? No, you would say, if 
expression for a church ; and, with their Only for the reason that in this cooling down 
miniature windows and other features, have from the state of being lightest to that of being 
somewhat of a toy-like appearance. Their heaviest, there must be a moment at which the 
introduction is architectural daring, which is hot fluid must be exactly equal in density to 
allowable only when the purpose is worthy the cold one through which it is then begin- 
of it. ning to descend. If “ D.” will try the experi- 

Some architects go back to the original type ment, I do not think he can, even with liquids, 
of the spire, and finish the tower with a high. obtain this result, or make the milk (for in- 
pitched and slated roof, showing eaves. These, stance) first rise through water because it is 
however, having a roof character, cannot, [ hotter, and afterwards sink through the same 
think, be carried beyond a certain very mode- Water because it is heavier. Of course, the 
rate height; as, for the mere purpose of throw- ¢Xperiment would not be fair with unmixable 
ing off rain, a pyramid approaching the pro- liquids, as oi/ and water, because we know of 
portion of the spire is ridiculous ; whilst, kept 9° gases analogous to this: all known gases 
low, the objection to such roofs is, that they are not only mixable, but mix actively, and 
present planes too nearly parallel with the When once mixed, never again separate me- 
planes of the main roof. Spires so elevated chanically. 
above all the roofs call for the extreme mea-| Hence we see why, notwithstanding the 
sure of the aspiring spirit, that they may form Constant production of carbonic acid, in so 
a Climax with those below. |many ways, all over the earth’s surface, it 

Not only in reference to spires, but to even Dever drains down like a palpable fluid, as 
spireless towers, are these principles to be “ D.” supposes, or stagnates in depressions of 
kept in view. In many otherwise good de- the surface, except where produced cold, out of 
signs, no composition has been aimed at that the ground itself, in mines and certain extinct 
unites in one the church and tower, and em- Volcanic places, or from cold ingredients in 
braces the whole into a harmonious group ; wells and sewers. All the general and neces- 
the height of the latter being generally deter- Sary sources of this gas, animals, volcanoes, 
mined on without reference to the body of the and artificial fires, send it forth hot enough to 
church it adorns. But no good reason can be Tise (from fires always, and from ourselves in 
given why the laws of composition are here to ll states of the temperate, and almost all 
be set aside. If the tower cannot be properly States of the tropical atmosphere) out of our 
united to the church, then detach it at once Way, by its own temporary levity. And yet, 
like the Italian campanile.* S.H. | by that same levity, and its subsequent cool- 
ing, it is more quickly diffused through the 

RACES en Na RAM whole air, so as to be harmless to us and ser- 
SANITARY ARCHITECTURE. viceable to vegetation, than it could be if either 

IN case your correspondent “D.” who heavy from the first, like cold carbonic acid, 
writes at the end of your current number, or permanently light like hydregen. Both 
should be led, or lead any one else, to practise these, observe, would pretty soon be thus 
my “view” of ventilation with his “adden- mixed throughout, but not so quickly as the 
dum,” allow me to state some reasons against warm carbonic acid, which yet, by this exqui- 
the addendum, which was neither overlooked site adjustment, is, during the process of mix- 
in my view, nor omitted without thought. ture, kept entirely out of our way. 

First, his fundamental assumption that the, Indeed, observation as well as theory seems 
respired breath (which he loosely calls “ car-| to show that carbonic acid once heated enough 
bonic acid”) will ever become like a “heavy to rise, does, from these causes, never sink 
palpable fluid” requiring downward drainage, again in the isolated form of choke-damp, or 
is more than doubtful. Is he aware what is pollute any particular portion of air more than 
the utmost proportion of carbonic acid it ever! neighbouring portions, much less tend again 
contains? Not, I believe, a fifteenth even to collect and drain downward. It is even 
when just leaving us, before beginning that found, I believe, that at great heights, 
mixture with the surrounding air which must, whether on Mont Blanc, or attained by 
before it has cooled, have irrecoverably diffused balloons over our plains, the air comvai, 
it; for he must remember that gases, however | slightly more of this heavy ingredient than 
unequal in weight, never float one on another | down here where it is being constantly pro- 
like water on mercury for many minutes or | duced (but also constantly absorbed by vege- 
even seconds, but always actively mix by the| tation). Again, in the experiment of tapers 
action which Faraday has lately investigated burning in a confined space at different levels, 
under the name of “ gaseous diffusion.” For the upper ones are the first extinguished. 
instance, two narrow-necked bottles or globes' We have no proof whatever, then, that even 
are filled, not the one with pure air and the the almost undiluted carbonic acid from fires 
other with breath (whose densities may be and lights, once raised by their heat, ever tends 
perhaps as 50 to 51), nor yet with air and car- to drain downward, or be diffused in this 
bonie acid (whose densities are as 2 to 3), but direction more than others, either in the natu- 
with carbonic acid and hydrogen, whose dif- ral atmosphere, or necessari/y in buildings. 
ference of weight is no less than as 20 to 1, or Of course in such needlessly unnatural cir- 
as great as between the very heaviest and cumstances as under our flat ceiling, it may 
lightest of liquids, between mercury and ether. and does, because every new warm breath, as 
They communicate only by a long narrow pipe it rises to that noxious plane, displaces and 


* To be continued. 








carbonic acid up and down, and is the most 
effectual means that could possibly be con- 
_trived for thoroughly mixing it throughout the 
limited space of the building only ; where>s it 
ought to be as quickly mixed throughout the 
external air only. And this, nothing but a 
ceiling expressly designed to do so caa effect. 
To show this quickly mixing and thoroughly 
polluting action of a flat ceiling, if the experi- 
ment of the tapers be tried in a space so 
covered, they will all go out so nearly together, 
that sometimes the highest, sometimes the 
lowest, may be first. 
2ndly. But not only will carbonic acid that 
has once risen have no tendency to descend 
the proposed pipes—they will, unless many 
times larger or more numerous than any 
water-pipes, most needlessly obstruct the 
action ; for observe, that the whole power by 
which self-ventilation is kept going must be 
derived from the current through the ceiling- 
vents. It is at the ceiling alone that any air is 
pressing to pass through from one space into 
another: it is there alone that the mere forma- 
tion of the surface and opening of holes in 
proper places will be followed by a passage of 
air through them of its own accord, and con- 
stantly the same way; and this current must 
precede and cause all the others, must be the 
sole motive power, both to draw in behind it 
fresh air through the inlets near the floor, and 
to drive out before it the foul air that has 
already got above the ceiling. This order of 
causation (as I have shown in the appendix to 
the work whence this “ view”? was quoted) is 
of the utmost importance to remember. We 
can no more reverse it—no more make the entry 
of fresh air cause the exit of foul—than we can 
reverse the causation in a rope by which a 
steam-tug is towing a dead hulk, and say the 
hulk shall (still remaining behind) drive on 
the steamer by this same rope. The fresh air 
has neither tendency of itself to enter, nor, if 
it did, could it drive out the foul air, any more 
than a gill of water poured into a pint measure 
brim-full of a mixture containing a gill of 
wine, could drive out the wine. No mechanical 
‘power on earth can either expel or extract foul 
air from fresh. No power can rid you of it 
except its own levity, allowed to act imme- 
diately as it leaves you, before cooling or dif- 
fusion, and unchecked by one needless dis- 
turbance or obstacle. For, observe, this power 
is only just adequate to that effect, and it can 
receive no extraneous aid: no amount of 
steam-engines can either supply its place or do 
any portion of its work. Hence I have not 
'scrupled to declare in the plainest terms, that 
everything in sanitation — literally everything 
depends on the right forming of the whole 
' ceiling surface and its vents, and that literally 
nothing can remedy their wrong form. It 
grieves me, of course, in reading the late thick 
blue-book on this subject, to find how much 
trouble, time, and money have been sunk in 
‘the contest with an insuperable difficulty; but 
‘such a difficulty each foot of Sir Charles 
| Barry’s flat-ceiling planes presents. I do not 
/mean to imply that the unity of a great work 
of consummate art springing from one mind 
and for one mind, should be broken in upon 
‘by such utilitarian vulgarities. No; let this 
‘mighty monument be finished and left to 
bear his name with circumspice. The 
senate-house for use may well be separated 
from that of ornament, and erected else- 
where (an expedient Mr. Bull has applied 
to almost everything else, and which solves 
many difficulties), but in this proposed second 
Westminster Palace, the alternative is plainly 
this,—if Sir Charles cannot Gothicise without 
flat-ceiling surface, Parliament caANNoT have 
‘what it desires,—two rooms retaining air of 
the same purity when the occupants leave as 
when they entered them. I do not touch the 
questions, observe, whether it is the office of 
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talk aout them or solve them, but whoever 
attempts the last will find that no science yet 
known, no steam-power, and no number o 
millions the coffers of England can supply, 
will meet the difficulty here presented by a foot 
of flat ceiling. 

Well, as the ceiling-surfaces and vents, then, 
are the only engines which can keep the re- 
quired current in motion throughout the build- 
ing, and as their prime mover is of limited 
‘power, not only is their form and structure all- 
important, but so is the avoidance of all need- 
less obstruction to their work, or to the exit of 
the air already above them, which is only pas- 
sively expelled by their agency. Now, the 
descending-pipes added by “ D.” would offer 
it a most needless resistance by their mere 
length, supposing them, of course, to have an 
area at least equalling that of all the ceiling- 
vents, which would require them to be far 
larger or more numerous than any rain-pipes. 

3rdly. But I have shown (in the appendix 
to the work quoted) that wherever there is a 
chimney and fire fed from the room, the chimney 
is the only available final outlet. Any other 


—cmreme, 


proved that some of the best farm machinery 
was worse than useless (leaving the cost of the 
machinery itself out of the question), because 
more extra expense was incurred by bringing 
the farm produce to and taking it from the 
machinery than the value of the work done by 
the use of the machinery; but if this machi. 
nery had been “portable” it could have been 
applied with decided advantage. 

It may be said, with truth, that portable 
farm-buildings would be more generally bene. 


| would be habitable which did not give free 

| passage to the winds. While the temperature. 
| exceeds 85° therefore, the form of ceilings 
| becomes indifferent; but as there are, I believe, 
| no habitable spots where the air, at any season, 
exceeds this critical point for even a few hours 
| together, there will be no part of the globe 
| where this attention to ceiling-forms becomes 
|unimportant. The warmer the general climate, 
‘the more important it becomes, because the 
| feebler becomes the breath’s ascensional force. 
| Hence, in conclusion (without entering on ficial in the colonies, or in other countries 
‘the bearing of sanitary domestic architecture | where the land is at present unenclosed and in 
'upon the more general and extensive moral its natural state; but the same remark would 
question of bloody or bloodless engineering, ‘apply more or less to almost every other agri- 
|which I hope to show includes much besides cultural improvement, and particularly to al! 
|this), I think I may say, without riding a! such as relate to railways, tramways, trucks, 
| hobby too far, that a strict attention to this carriages, and modes of conveyance generally; 
‘element of architecture, would no less than | but as some of the inhabitants of other coun. 
| double the extent of man’s habitable earth, by tries are likely to adopt real improvements 
| adding to it those millions of square leagues whether we do or not, that is a reason why we 
of intertropical inland plains, mostly of such should apply them so far as they are likely to 
inconceivable fertility that their perches are be beneficial under our circumstances, but no 
| equivalent to our acres, yet hitherto left wilder- | further. 

‘nesses, not from heat (which there is noreason| In acase where all was to commence, that 





passages, as the pipes proposed, would become | to suppose averages higher than that of the’ is, where there were no roads, fences, gates, 


inlets. 


-smera] foul-air outlet in winter, there is no | 


reas » why it should not continue so in sum- 
A change to rows of wall-outlets be- 


mer. 
tween e ceiling and roof, or ceiling and floor 
above. vould certainly be preferable, because 
the higt _ the external temperature, the weaker 
becam, 2 self-ventilative power, and the less 
resistau.e ‘ould be opposed toit. But this 


refinement ‘ght be left to superior buildings. 

4thly. As to the objection of “ D.” against 
“cold carbonic acid pouring out” of apertures 
on the faces of the building, and infecting the 
air about to be drawn in, he forgets that, as 
these apertures must be either all round the 
building, or at least on two opposite sides, the 


| 


So that, as the chimney must be the | coasts), not from the failure of those brisk | ponds, or buildings, it might, but I do not 


| 


aerial currents which, being excited only by say it always would, be desirable to have all 
the inequalities of temperature between land | the buildings moveable. 

and sea, or between highlands and lowlands,| Where the reverse of all this was the case, 
are constant only within a few miles of either| and the farms were also small and compact, 
mountain chains or coasts. For these breezes, | probably there would generally be so much the 
we have seen, are only really necessary to life less necessity for moveable buildings. 

in continued heats of above 85° (which point} Where the farms were large, and the land 
is rarely exceeded for more than the hottest | scattered, or far from the present buildings, it 
part of the day anywhere). In the ordinary | might be good economy to have new and port- 
equatorial temperatures, between 75° and 85°, | able buildings for the outlying fields. 

such currents are not naturally necessary, but| In no case should present buildings be 
only rendered so by chance-constructed dwell- | pulled down hastily, especially if they are in 
ings; so that by the substitution of scientific | good repair, and likely to cost little by remain- 
for random architecture, these vast and ex- | ing where they are. 

uberantly-teeming regions (which we cannot! In short, I wish it to be clearly understood 





foul air would always escape to leeward only, 
while the supply of fresh comes necessarily | 
from windward. Moreover, these external wall 
or cornice outlets are proposed only for chim- | 
neyless apartments, and consequently would | 
be general only in warm climates. In ours 
they would be confined to public buildings. 
Sthly. If all that has been said would apply 
to pure “carbonic acid” (as “ D.” miscalls 
the foul air), much more will it apply to this 
refuse as actually constituted. Can “ D.” be 
aware how little of that heavy gas it ever con- 
tains? It was shown (I think by the late Pro- 
fessor Daniell), that the greatest change the 
lungs produce on air passing through them, is 
to convert one-third of its oxygen into car- 
bonic acid. Now a third of the oxygen is} 
about a fifteenth of the whole air, and oxygen 
takes up just three-eighths of its own weight 
of carbon to become carbonicacid. The addi- 
tion we make to our breath, therefore (and 
which from vital renders it poisonous), is 
simply a little carbon, in no case more than 
three-eighths of a fifteenth (that is, one fortieth) 
of the weight of the said breath. If then, its 
bulk were increased one-fortieth (or in the | 
same proportion as its weight is increased) it | 
would neither rise nor sink in the atmosphere. | 
Now this amount of expansion would be pro- | 
duced by raising its temperature about 10° or | 
12° Fahr. above that of the general atmosphere. | 
Hence, unless the animal temperature 97°, ex- | 
ceeded the atmospheric temperature by at least 
10° or 12°, there would be no ascent of breath, | 
and no ventilation except by extraneous force, 








—by wind, natural or artificial ; and those who | valuable, so as to obtain the largest value in 


have lived much within the tropics will con- 
firm this deduction, that when the general 
temperature approaches within 10° or 12° of 
that of the body, that is, when it exceeds 85° 
or 87°, there is an entire change in the condi- 
tions of comfortable life. ‘here is some- 
where about 85° a critical temperature at 
which we feel the difference of one degree 
above or below it, more than we feel the 
difference between 60° and 80°, or between 
90° and 109°. Above 85° a perfectly calm air 
becomes as unendurable as it is, by providen- 
tial appointment, uncommon and even pheno- 
menal. We become dependent as it were from 
hour to hour on the constancy of the sea or 
mountain breezes, because self-ventilation no 


doubt are included in the “ earth’? Adam was | that I do not advocate rash and costly changes, 
to “replenish and subdue”) would from un-| or any changes that after due consideration are 
inhabitable become habitable. E. L. G not likely to be profitable. 

If any one doubts the value of having farm- 
buildings moveable, let him bear in mind what 
a saving of labour there would be in some 
cases, by having portable cattle-boxes, &c. to 
take to one end of the farm, instead of bring- 
ing the turnips and straw, &c. from that end 
of the farm and then taking them back again 
as manure. 2 

Unnecessary labour causes other labour, that 
would not otherwise be necessary ; for instance, 
unnecessary carting on roads causes labour in 
repairing them. . 

By avoiding the first error, and consuming 
the produce, or part of it, near to where it was 
grown, the number of operations saved would 
vary according to circumstances, so I will not 





seme aecemicmeaa 


ON PORTABLE FARM BUILDINGS, 
SUGGESTED AS A REMEDY, IN SOME DEGREE, 
FOR THE SCARCITY OF FARM LABOURERS. 

On the 24th of July, 1852, a friend wrote 
for my opinion as to the best plan for a com- 
plete set of new farm-buildings, and, as I had 
reason to suppose that they were to be erected 
on a farm not yet enclosed, or in any manner fet- 
tered by roads or other artificial works, it 
seemed that, as these would be unusual cir- 
cumstances, the more caution was necessary to 
begin in aright manner, because if the best 
plan was not adopted there would not be the 
usual and unanswerable excuse of old build- 
ings being in the way. attempt to enumerate them ; but in some cases 

It seemed obvious that, as the general fault | the saving in the cost of labour, and in the 
of old plans was, that they did not leave space | quality of the corn by harvesting it more 
for adopting all subsequent improvements, it | rapidly, might be equal to the whole rent of 
would be desirable to discover, if possible, | the land. 
some new plan that would expand and adapt} It may be said that, to do this, the cattle 
itself to circumstances, so as to admit of and their “boxes,” &c. would want a labourer 
future improvements, as well as include all to look after them; and “where would he 
those known when the buildings were first | live?” 9 
erected, My answer is,—Why should not he live in 

Each building should be, not only the right/a portable cottage close by his work, if that 
thing in itself, so far as knowledge in such/| would pay the landowner and occupier the 
matters has advanced, but also so contrived, | best as a means of enabling them to cultivate 
if possible, that it may be, on each occasion | the land? 
for using it, in the very best place on the farm| When 1,000 men can live in a portable 
for economising labour, and whatever else is | building at sea, surely a labourer, and his wife, 
if necessary, may be provided with a portable 
residence on land that would contain more 
comforts and conveniences than they are ac- 
customed to. ; 

If horses had portable stables close by their 
work, they walk lose less time in going to and 
from it; therefore they would be able to do more 
real and necessary work in the same time. 

They could be comfortable in the stable 
close by when not wanted on the land, and 
what is more, they could be making the best 
manure by eating a green-crop of lucern, tares, 
or whatever else was most likely to be profit- 
able to grow close by, and the manure 80 
made would be close by where it was wanted. 

I have no doubt it is quite practicable to 
make every necessary farm-building moveable, 


produce at the smallest cost. 

Knowing that some of the best plans hither- 
to produced have obvious faults of position, 
when tried by this economical test, and believ- 
ing it to be almost impossible to fiz a whole 
set of buildings so as to prevent the chance of | 
this being proved by experience, or by im- 
provements in the modes of carrying out 
agricultural operations, I was forced to the 
conclusion that to make the buildings portable, 
or removeable from one part of a farm to 
another, would be one of the most likely 
means, if not the only means, whereby to cor- 
rect errors of position, and to give room for 
expanding or contracting the general plan as 
circumstances might prove to be necessary. 








longer acts even out of doors, and no dwellings 


I have known cases in which it was clearly | and in many cases I am quite certain that it 
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KNOCKER FROM FLORENCE. 





would pay well to make part of them portable, 

especially now that there is a probability of an 

increasing scarcity of farm-labourers,—which 

proves how important it is to employ such as 

there are on labour that is really necessary and 

profitable, 
* . * . * 

I am not aware that any one has previously 
suggested the trial of “ portable” farm-build- 
ings, and [ am prepared to receive the usual 
proportion of ridicule as a proposer of a new 
plan ; but I wish to submit it to the fair con- 
sideration of all persons who take an interest 
in such subjects, and I am more particularly 
desirous of drawing the attention of agricul- 
tural implement makers to the idea that, if some 
farm-buildings, such as cattle-boxes, were made 
“portable,” they would afford to them another 
source of profitable employment for their 
capital and skill, and a means of being useful 
to others. BaruGH ALMACK. 





A KNOCKER FROM ABROAD. 
Tuis knocker was sketched in Florence. 
It is composed of wood and bronze, and is 
altogether 4 feet in height. No one will say 
it is “not worth a rap ;” nevertheless, we do 
not give it for imitation. It is a curious piled 


up vagary, made valuable by the skilful hand , 
which put together its incongruous consti- | 


tuents. 





A Banavet 1x Honour or ArT AND 
LITERATURE is to be given shortly at Bir- 
mingham, 








siderable cost, and with more than ordinary 
pretensions to provincial splendour. It has five 
windows, each containing four panes of plate 
glass, each pane being 9 feet long and 3 feet 
broad, and one with two panes. The lower por- 
| tionof the building is faced with stone, the upper 
lis stuccoed. Between the windows are eight 
pilasters with moulded capitals, which support 
a moulded and enriched cornice, balconies, 
parapet, &c. There is a lavish use of gold. 
upon the parts in relief. The pavement in 
front of the shop, too, has been much im- 
proved, and the whole will, doubtless, lead to 
further improvements amongst rival drapers 
and others in the shop-keeping line. 
Glasbury-bridge, Herefordshire.—This bridge 
appears to have been a constant and standing 
subject of discussion and annoyance at county 
sessions for several years back ; and now that 
the old one has given place to a new, the 
annoyance and discussion, so far from being 
brought to a conclusion, only seem to be in- 
creased. ‘The new bridge ison the suspension 
principle, with spans of 60 feet, and inch and 
quarter girders as the main support, besides 
the piers. The first contractor who attempted 
to carry out the plan found that he had to 
build his piers upon sand, and seems to have 
thrown up his contract in despair. This diffi- 
culty was overcome by a new contractor, Mr. 
Wylie, who has carried out the contract so far 
on the original plan that traffic has been 
allowed, without testing the strength of the 
bridge, and now it appears that the vibration 
with an empty cart is so great, that foot- 
passengers are apt to be upset by it, and several 
of the tie-rods have already been broken. The 
contractor states that the welding was defective, 
and proposes to substitute or add timber props 
in the middle of each waterway, to which many 
of the magistrates indignantly object. The 
contractor complains that twenty tons of 
gravel, on which he had not caleulated, have 
been placed over each watercourse. He is 
| bound to make a secure structure on the plan 
given, and to keep it so for seven years. He 
expresses his willingness to do this, but asks 
permission to erect, at his own cost, the timber 
props referred to as the best way to secure 
stability ; only he is ready, if the magistrates 
choose, to have better welded tie-rods instead ; 
but these, he alleges, will even then prove to 
be a continual source of annoyance so long as 
the bridge exists. The matter, in the mean- 
time, has been referred to the county surveyor 
err ~——~ | for his report on the points in question. 
5 a St. Bride’s Major, Glamorgan.—The ancient 
NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, parish church of St. Bride’s Major, which 
Cambridge. — The University and Town | contains some interesting tombs of the Butler 
Waterworks Company, lately formed, has em-| family (formerly possessors of Dunraven), 
ployed Mr. James Simpson, C.E. to examine having undergone a restoration, was recon- 
and report upon the scheme; and the water, | secrated by the Bishop of Llandaff on 28th 
according to the Cambridge Chronicle, has ult. The nave has been almost entirely re- 
been favourably reported on by Dr. Alfred built in the Decorated style, covered with an 
Taylor, Professor of Chemistry, who has | open roof of timber of the waggon-head form, 
analysed it. ‘and fitted with open seats. The chancel has 
Ryde.—An attempt was lately made to form | been also fitted with stalled seats for the 
a water company to supply this place with Dowager Countess of Dunraven and family. 
water; but the promoters of the Public Health ‘The pulpit is of Sutton stone, carved. Owing 
Act have resolved to await the formation of a'to the refusal of the lay impropriator some 
local board of health, who will have power to | contemplated repairs of the chancel have been 
supply the town with water. ‘abandoned. ‘The alterations were carried into 
Cowes.—It is proposed to have a floating effect from the designs and under the super- 
bridge between Medina-wharf, West Cowes, intendence of Mr. Egbert Moxham, of Heath, 
and the old Custom House-quay, at East architect. 
Cowes. A plan of the proposed bridge, ac-| Hanley, Staffordshire.—The corner stone of 
cording to the Hampshire Advertiser, has been St. Luke’s Church, Wellington District, Han- 
prepared by Mr. Dredge. |ley, in the Staffordshire Potteries, was laid on 
Kemerton (Tewkesbury).—The church at 30th ultimo by Mr. Smith Child, one of the 
Kemerton has been decorated and re-opened. | members of Parliament for the northern divi- 
The chancel has been painted in polychrome, | sion of the county. The building which will 
and two windows have been filled with stained | be in the Decorated style of Gothic architecture, 
glass. An oak screen and a new organ have will be formed of a local stone, and will consist 
been added. | of a nave 69 feet long by 24 feet wide; anorth 
Cirencester.—It is proposed to take down the aisle 63 feet long by 15 feet wide; a north 
north gallery of the parish church, and to porch; achancel 25 feetlong by 19% feet wide ; 
throw open Trinity Chapel to the back of the |and a steeple at the south-east corner of the 
building. Earl Bathurst, it is said, will give | nave (at its junction with the chancel) which is 
2001. towards the cost of alteration. | appropriated to the purpose of a vestry. There 
Kidderminster.—A spirit of improvement | will be a firing vault under one portion of the 
| appears to be at work here in street architec- ‘chancel for the warming apparatus, with 
‘ture. A shop front, 102 feet in length, has/approach from the outside. A gallery for 
| lately been remodelled on a design by Mr. T. | children will extend across the west end, with 
| Smith, of Stourbridge, architect, executed by |a staircase approach from the outside, and 
| Mr. J. C. Harris, of Clifton, builder, at con-| carried up as a turret. The font will be of 
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stone, and will stand against the sores ot EXECUTION. 
pillar. The roof will be open-framed of deal, | ; ae ; 
and stained, as will also the pulpit, desk, and) D1isaproINTMENTS frequently arise in Car 
pews. The chancel will be paved with Minton | rying out certain designs which look exceed- 
encaustic tiles (Mr. Minton gives 100/. towards | ingly well on paper, often to the astonishment 
the building besides). The accommodation of committees, who advertise for, and after- 
will be for about 670, and the cost is about) wards decide on, competition drawings. It 
> 000/, Messrs. Ward and ‘on, of Hanley, | may be a matter of surprise to them, as well 
architects ; and Mr. Richard Wilson, of Hull, | as to amateurs in general ; but that they are 
builder. | disappointed in their expectations of behold- 
Oldham.—The corporation of Oldham have ing models of taste and elegance in their pre- 
resolved to purchase the gas and water works, ferments, is a common occurrence, The re- 
and to manage them for the public benefit., sult probably happens through want of ex- 
The unseemly conduct of gas companies, in | perience in contrasting drawings with their re- 
their squabbles with one another in the first spective constructions, and ignorance in the 
place, and their conspiracies against the public application of truthful geometrical features to 
in the next, together with the inferior quality edifices ;—particulars, 
and high price so frequently complained of, the amateur nor the “ practical man:” many 
and so seldom amended without compulsion, designs which are prepossessing on this scale, 
are likely to promote the adoption of the system | grow displeasing on the full scale of construc- 
carried out at Manchester and elsewhere so tion, and when the deep shadows of every 
successfully, and so much to the public profit | little break and panel almost disappear, or 
and the extension of municipal improvement. | blend into the tone of the material used, the 
Slaidburn. — Dale Head Church, in the) builder stares at the monotonous expression of 
parish of Slaidburn, was consecrated on Wed- | his edifice. 
nesday in last week by the Bishop of Ripon.| There are, too, certain small matters, 
The architects of this building were Messrs. | scarcely ever taken into consideration, which 
Healy and Malinson, of Halifax: contractor, | render the best outlines displeasing, and some- 
Mr. N. Wilkinson. times make a wide difference between draw- 


DESIGNS AND THEIR EFFECT IN 


neither understood by | 


Hull.—The members of the Hull Literary 
and Philosophical Society, and of the Hull 
Subscription Library, have resolved to unite 
in the formation of new buildings on a site in 
Albion-street. The outlay contemplated by 


ings and buildings; even wherein we may ac- 
knowledge the neatness of the former, in con- 
tradistinction to the slovenliness of the latter. 
One of these instances is, where the same 
colour is given to stone and cement, by the 


the former is about 5,500/.; and by the latter, draughtsman; and again, in execution, where 
about 4,0002. Plans have been prepared by | one material, by being painted, is made to re- 
Mr. C. Brodrick for the proposed buildings, | semble some other. Such deception produces 
which will have a single facade of 160 feet.| many failures, as may be observed in facades, 
The site comprises 1,534 yards, and is to cost | where cement capitals surmount stone columns, 
1,329/. The lecture-hall of the society, by the) and ornamental members, in any kind of 
plan, is 74 feet by 55 feet. There is a corridor | foreign composition, are mixed up with stone, 
90 feet long and 20 feet wide, in which statuary | for the sake of cheapness. 

may be placed, and the museum, on either side| A brick building, cased with stone, is, 
of the corridor, is 96 feet long by 32 feet wide | perhaps, required for a public institution. 
on one side, and 90 feet long by 28 feet wide | From the fifty designs sent in, the committee, 
on the other. There are also committee-rooms, | without partiality, may select one of a quad- 


laboratory, &c. There appears to be an anxiety | rangular form, or rather laid out in three sides 


to have the new building ready for the intended | of a square; with a tetrastyle porch on each | 


meeting of the British Association at Hull. | flank, and a hexastyle ore on the principal 

Glasgow.—The new bridges, at present in | front, for the sake of distinction. The draw- 
course of erection ever the Clyde, are being | ings also recommend the choice, finished with 
proceeded with. ‘he piers of the suspension | accuracy; and every little break and minute 


bridge, which were taken down lately, owing} line of moulding being well marked and. 


to their insufficiency, are nearly rebuilt, Some | deeply shadowed, the design shows an elabo- 
of the arches of the Victoria-bridge are nearly | rate variety, and a pleasing union of art with 
thrown across from pier to pier. |novelty. ‘Thenceforward it is forced on the 


Inverness.—A plan by Mr. Mitchell for im- _approbation of the public, who patiently await 
The edifice is. 


provements on the Castle-hill has been agreed | the result of the undertaking. 
on, and the execu.ion contracted for by Mr. | finished, but it does not produce the admiration 
Henry, who is to proceed with the work forth- | expected. It turns out to be a plain stone 


seo, 
——— 


{number of blank windows, with drip-moulds 
| bosses, and columnar jambs, an architect 
| cannot be serious, Although each may flatter 
| himself that his composition looks well, parti. 
| cularly on paper, when there is no utility of 
| construction connected with such untoward 
(aids for effect, what embellishment can be 
(derived from introducing them? If each 
| member have any beauty in itself, it is heed. 
lessly passed over by the beholder, on account 
of its inutility, and therefore condemned as 
| superfluous, if not nonsensical, 

F. Suutrvay, 





BUILDING SCRAPS FROM IRELAND, 


A NEw bank is to be built at Londonderry 
by the Belfast Banking Company, from the de. 
signs of Mr. C. Lanyon, architect. 

Mr. Dargan has now in progress the ~rorks 
of the Waterford and Limerick Railway from 
| Tipperary to Waterford, from Dublin to Dun- 
_drum,and Dundrum to Wicklow; Killarny J unc- 
| tion from Mallow to Killarney, and the extensive 
| tunnel at Cork, near the new docks on the Lee; 
_also the Dublin Exhibition Building. We may 

mention that he constructed the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway in 1833; the lines from 
| Dublin to Cork, with Carlow branch from 
Enfield to Galway, from Belfast to Ballymena 
_and to County Down; also to Dublin, with 
Howth branch; Newry to Warrenpoint (worked 
by himself), Dundalk and Enniskillen ; Irish 
South-Eastern ; Cork Blackrock and Passage ; 
also the Ulster Canal (48 miles in length), 
which joins Lough Neah and Upper Erne, he 
has constructed and is working on lease; the 
new canal and basin at Newry; new channel 
at Belfast Harbour (and the reservoir on the 
Bann); heis an extensive flax cultivator on his 
property of 3,200 acres at Kildinan; has built 
for himself a large flax-mill at Rathcormac; 
has placed a line of steamers on Lough Neah, 
and between Newry and Liverpool; farms 
2,000 acres near Moate, county Westmeath ; 
also at Killester and Kilmacud, county Dublin. 

We believe it to be the intention of the Cork 
and Bandon Railway Company to extend their 
| line to Trimoleague, with a branch to Clona- 
| kilty, at an outlay of 200,000/. 
| The contract for the lattice and swivel 
| bridges about to be erected over the river 
Bann, by the Commissioners of Public Works, 
has been taken by the Drogheda Iron Com- 
pany. 

A new club-house is to be erected by the 
Royal Cork Yacht Club of Queenstown, but 
we are given to understand it is not to be 
commenced until some time in spring. The 
plans exhibit the ordinary apartments of 











with. The contractors for the new bridge, | building, with the usual number of common- | dining, reading, billiard, and coffee rooms, 
according to the local Advertiser, are likely to | place windows. What was intended to be a with library and all the requisite culinary 
continue the works, having shown a satisfac- | cornice appears a simple string: the flimey | offices, &c. The probable expenditure will be 
tory balance-sheet to their creditors at a meet- | mouldings on the capitals cannot be seen, and from 2,500/. to 3,000/. Mr. Benson, county 
ing lately held in London. | the imaginary pilasters altogether disappear , surveyor, is the architect. 





“Tue Guipon.”—Dear Mr. Editor, —The 
occurrence of this term in the Order for the pro- 
cession on the occasion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s funeral led me to look for its signifi- 
cation ; and as some of your other readers may 
not be acquainted with it, 1 send you what I 
found. In an ordinary encyclopedia it says : 
“* Guidon—A semicircular banner used at fune- 


from the surface; and, at the distance of 300 | 


Steps are being taken for the permanent 


yards, this colossal building, which cost the | preservation of the Industrial Building in 
community so much money, does not show! progress of erection at Dublin, we believe on 
one-tenth part of the features exhibited on the |a more extended site than the lawn of the 


drawings, resembling an asylum built for a} 
needy corporation in indigent times, instead of | 
an institution erected by wealthy and bene- | 
volent citizens. 

The committee should not allow themselves | 


Royal Dublin Society’s house. 

An extensive hotel is being erected at 
Queenstown by the Messrs. Scott, and the 
foundations are already advanced. 

The works at the Roman Catholic Church at 





rals, on which are painted the crest and motto | to be misled by errors, arising from want of | Ballinamore, county Leitrim, have been re- 
of the deceased with ornaments. This trophy | judgment, while there are architects in this| sumed after a lengthened suspension. It will 
cannot properly be carried in any funeral pro- | country to whose decision an appeal can be | be an extensive building in the Gothic style. 
cession except that of a field officer.” In the , made. | The establishment of an extensive linen 
Harleian MS. No. 2358, is written, “ Every| Some of our provincial buildings are strange | factory in the neighbourhood of Galway is 
guydhome is to have in the chiefe (i.e, the part | compositions. One market-house has a templar | projected. 
next the staff) the crosse of St. George, to be | vestibule, another is like a convent, a third like | A new brewery on a large, and what is said 
slitte at the ende, and to conteyne the crest or | @ prison: an infirmary may be mistaken for a! to be improved principle, is in progress of 
supporter with the poesy, word, and devise of | well-built factory, a library for a chapel, a erection at the north side of Dublin. The 
the owner.” The cross of St. George would town-hall for a theatre: —it were endless to cite | buildings occupy a large space of ground 
—- Rive place to the Union Jack. In/ the inconsistencies. But out of the anomalous | between Russell and Portland streets. The 
Parker’s Glossary of Heraldry a Guidon or mass, one useful lesson may be learned —that | plans, &c. have been furnished by Mr. David- 
Guidhomme * is described as “a flag resem- | utility of purport, one of the principal points | son, and the carrying out of the works 18 
bling the standard in form, but less by one- | necessary to be remembered, in order to render | entrusted to Mr. E. P. Gribbon. 

_ A duke’s standard is seven yards, so | a design perfect and harmonious, is altogether; The R. C. church at Balbriggan is to be 
the size of the guidon can soon be discovered. | lost sight of in the artist’s mind. To this newly decorated in the interior, to have @ 
—’Betva B. neglect may be traced all useless ornamenta- Tenders have been re- 
may perhaps be found us | on, whimsical appendages, and exotic ramifi- 





* In this mode of spellin 
derivation. He who sortie’ 
called the guidon. The name quido i 

d the guidon. t ‘ ne Was given to a com- 
pany of priests established at Rome toy Chartomagns 
whose office it was to guide pilgrims to Jerusalem. , 


the banner was sometimes | cations. 


ions. By bearing it in mind, we know that | 
designing useless work is wasting material, if 
| not wasting intellect; that when introducing a 





| groined ceiling, &c. 


ceived according to plans originally furnishe¢ 

by Mr. P. Byrne, architect. ; 
New stations are to be erected at Balbriggan 

and Kells, on the Dublin and Drogheda ail- 
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way, according to plans furnished by Mr. 
Papworth, architect. 

In Dublin, the builders have had the best 
season for many years. House building is | 
brisk, particularly about Rathmines and Rath- | 
gar. At Howth, also, improvements are going 
forward. Preparations are being made for the 
* Monster House” (between Richard Allen’s 
and the Imperial Hotel) in Sackville-street. 
The front will be 82 feet long, and of an 
unusually ornamented description, although 
the sum specified for the entire building was 
only 4,500/. The builder is not yet declared. 





| 





ROYAL RECOGNITION OF THE ARTS 
AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 

We hail with gratification the following 
paragraph in her Majesty’s Speech from the 
Throne on the 11th, and shall look anxiously 
for the measure to which it alludes: —“ The 
advancement of the Fine Arts and of Practical | 
Science will be readily recognised by you as | 
worthy of the attention of a great and enlight- | 
ened nation. I have directed that a compre- 
hensive scheme shall be laid before you, having | 
in view the promotion of these objects, towards | 
which I invite your aid and co-operation.” 








LEEDS ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


THe proposed Academy appears to be taking 
a shape, and the following gentlemen were 
elected Academicians, with power to add to 
their number: Messrs. Rhodes, Burras, | 
Waller, Eastwood, Perkin, and Bromley, upon 
the condition of their presenting, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Academy, “ diploma | 
works of art of sufficient merit to testify their | 
ability to that honourable rank.” The com-| 
mittee are working hard to enlist the public 
and to obtain for students in the provinces the | 
means of becoming acquainted with works of | 
art in their own locality. “It is true,” says | 
one of their number, Mr. Collinson, who has | 
written a series of letters on the subject to the | 
local papers, “that London, ‘the chief city of | 
the world,’ will of necessity take the lead of | 
every mere provincial district in collections of | 
art: notwithstanding, however, that such be | 
the case, it is certain that to deny to any but | 
to metropolitan students the means of self- | 
improvement, and opportunities of cultivating | 
their taste by the examination of master-pieces | 
of art as models and studies, is per se a piece | 
of neglect suicidal to our progress in art as a/ 
great and thriving people. The way to en- 
courage and foster it in the provinces generally 
is to have artists, and students of art, at home ; 
and, as an initiatory step, to show those we have 
at present amongst us that we can appreciate 
the full value of their ennobling pursuits, and 
in attaining to comparative excellence, in which 
many of them—considering the difficulties 
they have had to surmount, and the few op- | 
portunities of improvement held out to them | 
—have certainly evinced a devotion and an | 
enthusiasm worthy of all praise and emula- | 
tion. We cannot expect our population to | 
have a taste for the beautiful even in design, | 
unless we furnish them with specimens of the | 
works of genius, and afford means and appli- | 
ances of study in the higher, as well as rudi- | 
mentary, principles of art. In this way the 
requirements of art will be properly met, not | 
merely in presenting to the eye the actual 


| 





“* Creations of the painter’s, sculptor’s skill;” 


but, also, by giving the members of the) 
Academy a ready aecess to books which are’ 
specially calculated to direct them how to pro- 
ceed in their studies, and what to aim at; to 
imbue their minds with general lore and 
expanded sentiment; and thus, in the end, 
make them into scholars as well as artists, and | 
thereby the better qualified to excel in the 
higher departments of the glorious profession 
for which their talents are peculiarly adapted, | 
and a due appreciation of which is a sure test | 
and ample guarantee of our claims either to 
individual or national refinement.” 

We cordially wish success to the endeavour. | 
The council will of course avoid pretending to 
more than they can achieve in the first in- 
stance, 


‘relative importance of the latter. 


' 
‘ 


THE DESICCATION OF TIMBER. 

AT a recent meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, the secretary (Mr. Joseph 
Boult) read a report from the committee on 
the desiccating process of Messrs. Davison 
and Symmington. The subject was brought 
under the notice of the society by Mr. Boult 
in April 1851, when a committee was appointed, 


who have since had an opportunity of testing | 


the efficacy of the process, at the saw-mills of 
Mr. Matthew Gregson, in Harrington-street. 
The report described the apparatus and the 
nature of the experiments which the committee 
were permitted to make, and they drew the 
following deductions :—“ That the process of 
desiccation, patented by Messrs. Davison and 
Symmington, is of great practical value in re- 
ducing the time requisite for sea: oning timber, 
and in accomplishing that result more perfectly 
than can be effected in any o'her way. That 
it is peculiarly applicable to the seasoning of 
flooring boards, and of the wood used in 
joiners’ work. That to timber scantling it 
should be applied with considerable caution, 
at a moderate temperature, aud for a compa- 
ratively lengthened period, in order that the 
scantlings may not be twisted or riven. That 
this process possesses the advantages of being 
available at all seasons of the year, and in 
all weathers, though of course care must 
be exercised, when removing the timber 


\from the stove to the building in which it 


is used, that it be not exposed to the wet, 


|nor even to a damp atmosphere for any 


lengthened perio]. That the advantage of 


| this process over the ordinary stoving consists 


in the temperature never being so high as to 
scorch the wood, by which the strength of the 
fibres would be injured ; and in the facility for 
removing the vapour as fast as it is expelled 
from the wood, in consequence of the air being 
propelled through the stove at any required 
velocity and temperature, from a geotle sum- 
mer’s breeze to a stifling simoom.” 


It appears from a statement made by the | 


agent of the company, on the same occasion, 
that the system has been extensively adopted 
in the cotton, woollen, and flax manufactories, 


and its use is increasing on the continent. By | 
it woods of all kinds, and in any degree of | 
age, can be better seasoned in weeks, accord- | 


ing to the agent, than by the best weather 
seasoning in years. Ascompared with furnace 
and steam stoving. ordinarily employed, to 
desiccated woods, the very great superiority of 
this process is established, by its seasoning the 
wood quite as rapidly, but much more tho- 
roughly, and, instead of wood being rendered 
brittle and weak, as it is by stoving, this 
mode increases its strength and tenacity. The 
principle of this invention, viz. propelled cur- 
rents of heated air, was said to be adapted to 
warming and ventilating buildings, whether 
modified by furnace or steam heat. In man 
cases the use of steam heat is preferable ; and 
a model of an apparatus was exhibited to show 
how it might be applied to rooms or build- 
ings of any capacity. 





INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION ABROAD. 

In the opening address for the session at the 
Museum of Economie Geology, Dr. Playfair 
gave an elaborate statement of the means of 
industrial instruction now afforded in various 
foreign states, with the view of showing the 
necessity for improved instruction in this 
country. The fact is, he said, every day more 
apparent, that mere muscular labour, in the 
present state of the world, is little better than 
raw material, and that both these are sinking 
in value as elements of production, while 
intellectual labour is unceasingly rising. The 
whole of the industrial competition is now re- 
solved into a struggle to obtain a maximum 
effect by a minimum expenditure of power. 
But this power is derived from natural forces 
and not from brute strength. Mental labour 
has engrafted itself upon muscular effort, and, 
in a healthy growth, has reduced the size and 
Every new 
acquirement in the knowledge of natural forces 
is the acquisition of a new sense, which may 
be applied to production ; and as every substi- 
tution of a natural force for muscular exertion 


depends upon a knowledge of the former, it 
| surely requires no laboured argument to prove 
that the economical application of it must rest 
‘upon a perception, and* not merely upon 
‘empirical knowledge. Allusion to these con- 
siderations was necessary, because, owing to 
| them, foreign countries established the system 
of industrial education. 
In our own land, the rapid development given 
to production by our richness in natural re- 
‘sources raised at the same time a vast amount 
of experience, and art advanced before science. 
This «xperience was often produced by trial 
and error, and was attained by great expendi- 
ture of time and capital, but, when arrived at, 
afforded much help to production. Hence we 
see any manufacturers, and even engineers, 
in our own country, practising their arts by 
the aid of empirical experience only, little 
guided by scientific laws. Hence, also, has 
| arisen an overweening respect for practice and 
(a contempt for science, as if man could better 
use the powers of nature by stumbling against 
them in the dark rather than by reverentially 
|seeking them in the open light of day. But 
‘the continental producers, being behind us in 
the race of competition, and having industries 
to create, preferred to profit by our empirical 
experience, and then pass us by their know- 
‘ledge. Abroad, the scientific element of pro- 
| duction is carefully nurtured, because the truth 
| is there fully recognised, that nothing is so fer- 
itile in utilities as absolute abstractions ; but 
‘it is known, also, to be essential to industry, 
| that there should be a race of men who trans- 
late these abstractions into worldly utilities, 
‘and who can solicit nature, in language under- 
stood by her, to lend her powers to the fulfil- 
|ment of practical ends. The creation of this 
class of meu was a necessity of foreign compe- 
‘tition. By taking hold of it, the continent has 
seized the growing element of production, 
| while we are left in possession of the decreasing 
| one. 

The lecturer moved the wrath of some of 
his audience by the low view he took of 
his own country; and one ardent Englishman 
‘could scarcely be prevented from shouting-- 

“* Hearts of oak are our ships; 

Hearts of oak are our men: 

We have lick’d them before, 

And we'll lick them again.” 
It must be understood, hawever. that the 
Doctor refers mainly to the future, and none 
can doubt that with such an industrial army 
as our foreign neighbours are preparing, it is 
time that England gave her energetic and per- 
severing sons the means of placing themselves 
on an equality in knowledge with their com- 
petitors. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Our advocacy of reduced fares is now 
somewhat more likely than it has been to be 
rewarded with success, Mr. Constable, chair- 
man of the Leeds Northern line, lately ob- 
served, at a general meeting of his consti- 
‘tuents, that the passenger traffic during the 
‘last three weeks had averaged 1,200/. per 
week, being 4007. in excess of the receipts for 
passenger traffic for the corresponding period 
last year; and when they considered the low 
fares at which they had been obliged to work 
this traffic, they could not consider this any- 
thing but a satisfactory result. It was a proof 
how well-founded was the feeling which was 
developing itself, even amongst railway com- 
panies, that it is almost impossible to go too far 
in low fares for passenger traffic, where you 
‘have a sufficient population. “The greater 
cheapness of railway travelling on the con- 
tinent,”’ says the Scotsman, “is remarked by 
all travellers. The keeping up of fares to the 
highest possible point has always been an ob- 
ject of effort on the part of our railway 
directors. Except in the case of excursion 
trains they have never given a trial to cheap- 
jness. Yet the very success of excursion trains 
‘might have afforded hints in this direction. 
There can be no doubt that hundreds who are 
driven by the tempting cheapness to take 
places in excursion trains would infinitely pre- 
fer having their own times, and company of 
their own choosing, even at a little extra ex- 
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were not the latter so extravagantly high in, 
comparison with the others.” The main | 
trunk lines being now pretty well ramified | 
throughout the country, and branches too | 
having shot up in many quarters ; twig feeders, 
if we may so call them, are now likely to be | 
formed ; and when that is the case, the whole | 
population of the country will be on the move, 
and a noble harvest will be reaped by railway 
shareholders. Hitherto the railway system | 
may be fairly compared to a newly planted tree | 
whose minutest rootlets, not yet thrust through | 
the ground, are of vastly greater importance | 
in supplying it with nutriment than either its | 
branch roots or its.main root stems: The 
shooting of these rootlets, therefore, ought to 
be fostered and hastened if the tree is to| 
prosper. This process in the railway system 
has fairly begun, and it will now probably 
more and more rapidly increase. The more | 
immediate occasion of these few remarks is the | 
fact that the “ Mayfield Railway Company” | 
is just formed, with a capital of only 12,500/. | 
in 10/. shares. This line, which is a branch of | 
the Hastings and Tunbridge Wells Railway, | 
is only six miles in length, and is to run from | 
Lewes to Mayfield, for the transport of agri- | 
cultural materials and ironstone. Only a) 
single line of rail is to be laid down. A pro- 
ject is also coming out, called the Poplar and 
Greenwich Railway and Steam Ferry Com- 
pany, being an extension of the Camden- 
town and Blackwall Railway, through the Isle 
of Dogs to Greenwich. ‘The capital required 
is 90,000/. in 20/, shares. 











REFORM OF EPITAPHS. 

As you have taken great pains, more than 
once, to expose the absurd, not to say blas- 
phemous, inscriptions on the headstones in 
many of our churchyards, I think it right to 
forward the inclosed, which I copied a few 
weeks since, verbatim et literatim, from a head- 
stone in a village about five miles from Bir- 
mingham :— 

“* Tho’h I was born on Christmas-day, 
My parents was so glad of me, 
That to the wise man they did go 
The nature of my birth to know, 


pense,—to travel, in short, by ordinary trains, | 





aged 19 and 20—(1754) :— 
** We lay us down to rest, 
And God above will raise us at the last. 
Lead your lives no worse than we, 
You need not fear but Christ to see!” 
I find the following matter-of-fact epitaph in 
“ Notes and Queries.” Mr. Thos. Hammond, 
parish clerk of Ashford, in Kent, was a good 
man, and an excellent backgammon player ; 
and what is singular, was succeeded in office, 
on his demise, by a man of the name of Trice:— 





‘* By a change of the dye 
On his back here doth lie, 
Our most audible clerk Mr. Hammond. 
Tho’ he dore many men, 
Till three score and ten, 
Yet, at length, he by Death is backgammon’d. 
But hark, neighbours, hark ! 
Here again comes the clerk, 
By a hit very lucky and nice. 
With Death we’re now even, 
He just stept up to heaven, 
And is with us again in a Trice.” 





NEW RECTORY HOUSE AND CAMPANILE, 
MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON - STREET 
EAST. 

Tue parish of St. Martin Orgar, now united 
to the adjacent parish of St. Clement, near 
Eastcheap, formerly possessed a church on 
this spot, which, after having served as a 
place of worship for the French Protestants 
for about twenty years, was pulled down in the 
year 1820. The old clock tower remained 
standing till 1851, together with two adjoin- 
ing houses belonging to the parish, formerly 
known as “ the rectory.” 

The important improvements in forming the 
new street from King William-street to St. 
Paul’s, and for which one or both of the 
parish houses were required, suggested to the 
parish the expediency of providing a new 
house for their rector, and at the same time by 
widening the entrance to the lane, and by 
erecting a suitable clock and bell tower, con- 
tributing to the convenience and the embel- 
lishment of this locality: with these objects, 
an arrangement was made with the city autho- 
rities to widen the entrance to the lane 5 feet, 
and the present structure was commenced. It 





Who said ingenious I should be, 
So a good trade provide for he; 
go to the nailblock I was set, 

Ss lf the Lord they meant to fret, 
Which I persude till 23, 
Then 7 years sawing was for me; 
Then to the plane and other tools 
My God directed me to use, 
For wat was offer’d me to do 
My heart and hands could it go thro’h.” 
* x 7” ~ * * 


The last four lines are not legible. 
J. BRINE. 





The following remarkable epitaph was taken 
from the tombstone of Margaret, or commonly 
called Margery Scott, Duchess of Dalkeith, 
seven miles from Edinburgh, who died at the 
age of 125 years :— 


‘* Stay, passengers, until my life you read, 
The living may get knowledge by the dead : 
Five times five years I lived a virgin life, 
Ten times five years I lived a virtuous wife, 
Ten times five years I lived a widow chaste, 
Now, weary of my mortal life, I rest. 
I, from my cradle to my grave, have seen 
Eight mighty kings in Scotland, and a queen : 
Twice did I see the proud palace pulled down, 
And twice the cloak was humbled to the ground. 
I saw my country sold for English ore, 
And haughty Steward’s race subsist no more. 
Such revolutions in my time have been : 
I have an end to all perfection seen.” 








Le ¥,.P. 
I copied the following from the churchyards 
named. C. LAHEE, 


St. Alban’s churchyard, Herts :— 


“* The dame that lies sleeping in this silent tomb 
Had Rachel’s heart, and Leah’s fruitful womb: 
Abigail’s wisdom, Lydia’s faithful heart, " 
Martha’s just care, and Mary’s better part.’’ 


In the same churchyard :— 


“ Silent grave, to thee I trust 
This precious pearl of worthy dust : 
Keep it safe, oh, sacred tomb, 
Until his friend shall ask for room.” 





will be seen by the view we present to our 
|readers that the lower part of the tower is 
\wnited with and forms part of the rectory- 
jhouse; the upper part only being appro- 
| priated for the reception of the clock, whilst 
| the cupoletta, which crowns the composition, 
receives an ancient bell, which is highly vajued 
by the parish, 

The tower, as well as the rectory, is faced 
with red brick, having stone quoins, cornices, 
and dressings. The cupoletta is wholly of 
stone. The height is about 110 feet to the top 
of the pine, which forms the finial. The tower 
_is five diameters high to the top of the cornice, 
\the proportion adopted in most of Sir 
|Christopher Wren’s towers. The cupoletta, 
rising 30 feet above the cornice, is an irregular 
octagon, 9 feet in diameter, with bold carved 
angular consoles and enriched vases at each 
corner. It was originally intended to have 
four clock faces in the upper part of the tower, 
but the parishioners have decided to return to 
the old picturesque bracket clock, similar to that 
which formerly projected from the old tower, 
so well seen by every passer by. Messrs. 
| Thwaites and Reed have undertaken to com- 
| municate from the works in the tower to the 
{new dial plates by a simple arrangement of 
;conducting rods. The new clock case and 
bracket is to be of English oak, carved and 
varnished. 

The first stone was laid on 25th May last, 
by the Rev. William Johnson, the present 
incumbent. Mr. John Davies, M.I.B.A. is 
the architect, and Messrs. Ashby and Sons are 
the builders. 

On the whole, we think the architect has 
been successful in carrying out the spirited 
views of the parish, and in meeting the rather 
novel requirement of combining a campanile 
with a private residence, and so perpetuatin 
recollections and associations to which a paris 
are naturally attached. Mr. Davies had to 
contend with special difficulties in the great 








Bonchureb, Isle of Wight, on two brothers, | 





height of the new houses and chimney stacks 
in New Cannon-street. His composition pro- 
mises, however, to fell from many points of the 
new street and from the bridges (particularly 
from the Southwark-bridge), and will group 
not ungracefully or unworthily with the tower 
and belfries, monuments of the genius of oyr 
great Sir Christopher, which rise on all sides 
around it. 


It seems to us that the dials would be better 
placed higher up the tower; and as they are 
not yet fixed, we suggest a reconsideration of 
the — Where shown in the design, the 
mind does not pleasantly reconcile them with 
the windows in the other face of the cam- 
panile, 


Mr. Davies’s two chief London works are 
the Synagogue, Great St. Helen’s, and the 
restoration of Crosby Hall, which he adapted 
to its present purpose some time ago, contri- 
buting north and west facades and the organ 
and gallery ends of the interior. 


Cannon-street is so rapidly approaching 
completion, that there seems to be no reason 
why the western end should not at once be 
opened, so as to assist the old thoroughfares. 
At a prominent corner of Budge-row and the 
new street, a building has been erected for the 
Minerva Life Office, Mr. John Foulon being 
the architect, and Mr. Myers the builder. 
Adjoining to this some stone-fronted ware- 
houses are being carried up. 








THE IRON TRADE IN SCOTLAND. 


In Glasgow and its suburbs there are no less 
than thirty-eight iron-foundries all in full opera- 
tion, besides two now building, and three old 
ones not at work. The extensive malleable iron- 
works of the West of Scotland Iron Company, 
at Motherwell, near Glasgow, were lately 
exposed to sale at the upset price of 32,000I. 
and sold, after a keen competition, for 42,0501. 
to the Glasgow Iron Company. These works 
were erected a few years since at a cost of up- 
wards of 100,000/. They are to be set to work 
immediately, with at least 250 workmen, to 
produce malleable iron. It is said, by the 
Falkirk Herald, that the iron trade about that 
town has all at once resumed a degree of 
activity unprecedented for some years past, and 
that the price of coals has risen. Should 
prices continue as at present, the Herald de- 
Clares that the Messrs. Baird (of Gartsherrie, 
we presume) “ will realise nearly 100,000/. a 
year of additional profit on the produce of their 
own furnaces!’ If the English masters ever 
had reason to dread the over-production of the 
Scottish furnaces they would now appear to 
have it. The North British Mail, in reference to 
the present and prospective state of affairs, says, 
“* Does the increase in shipbuilding, which may 
warrant a rise in plates and bars, justify the 
advance in pig iron of 65 per cent.; or will 
shipbuilding, although carried on to three times 
the extent it now is, take away the yearly sur- 
plus of iron that is now made? We think 
not. Ifthe railway mania of 1845 and 1846 
could not clear away the stock that the few 
furnaces then in existence could produce, how 
can it fora moment be thought that even a 
great increase in shipbuilding and the same 
railway mania again can take away what the 
lately discovered ores of the counties of Ayr, 
Durham, Northampton, and Cumberland are 
adding to the production? In Glasgow and 
neighbourhood alone we have surplus 0 
400,000 tons, which speculators are busy 
putting into the same stores, where, in 1846, 
many of them left their fortunes behind them.” 
The last report of the Glasgow market con- 
veys an intimation, which may perhaps check 
the mania which appears to be breaking out in 
nore quarters than one. It says :—‘‘ Our pig 
iron market opened good this week at 60s. but 
has since gradually declined to 57s. cash for 
warrants, at which sales were made to-day for 
prompt payment. The late advance has mate- 
rially interfered with both shipments and local 
consumption, and the very large quantity of 
iron being delivered into store has quite alarmed 
the trade here, who now operate with great 
caution. The stock is decidedly on the in- 
crease,” 
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SCAFFOLDING FOR EXTERNAL REPAIRS. 

AmonG the doings elsewhere, which you 
occasionally notice in your valuable columns 
as suggestions to us to go and do likewise, 
permit me te add one which, if adopted here, 
would prevent much inconvenience and ex- 
pense. 

A denizen of Moorgate-street, I have fre- 





quently contrasted the contrivances, either la- 
Lorious or perilous, which are here resorted to 
to paint the facades of the houses, with the 
simple, secure, and inexpensive appliances by 
which the same office is performed in the Rue | 
Royale at Brussels. In the fronts of the 
houses there may be observed a row of rosettes | 
or other similar ornaments. ‘These rosettes 
are the tops or heads of plugs, which, when 
repairs are necessary, are withdrawn, and short | 


poles or yards inserted into them: from these | 
is suspended a substantial platform, which | 
can be lowered to any extent required, and on | 
which the workman carries on his craft with | 
ease and security. ‘True, the fronts are quite | 
flat in Brussels; but it would be derogatory | 
to our artisans to suppose that the projection | 
of cills, balconies, or porticoes are insuperable | 
difficulties. . 

Where these plug-holes do not exist, the | 
expense of making them would, probably, be | 
more than saved on the first avoidance of the | 
erection of scaffolding. OBSERVER, 
{ 
| 








HOUSE AGENTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
DISPUTES. 

Lambetn County Court.— Buckland v. War- | 
ner.—The plaintiff, a house-agent of Walworth, | 
sought to recover 10/. of the defendant, who is a | 
builder, for commission on the sale of two houses | 
to a person of the name of Taylor. | 

The plaintiff said he was employed by Mr. War- ; 
ner to sell two houses, and that he introduced a 
Dr. Wellborne to the defendant as a purchaser, but 
they could not agree as to price. The doctor, 
after this, named the houses to a friend of his of 
the name of Taylor, who eventually became the 
purchaser at 2057, The defendant had agreed to 
give him 102. if he found a purchaser. He consi- | 
dered that as he introduced Dr. Wellborne, who | 
found a purchaser, he was as much entitled to 
the commission as if the doctor had himself bought | 
the houses. 

Dr. Wellborne was then called, who supported 
the evidence of the plaintiff, and he further stated 
that he was in company one day at the Queen's 
Arms, public-house, with Mr. Taylor, the pur- 
chaser, and the defendant. That the defendant told 
Taylor to go to the plaintiff, who would agree with 
him as to price; and that Mr. Taylor would not | 
have been introduced to the defendant if the plaintiff 
had not spoken to witness about the houses. 

Mr. Taylor was next called.—He stated that he | 
was introduced to the defendant by Dr. Weillborne, 
and purchased the houses at 205/. 

Mr. E. T. Smith, solicitor, of St. Martin’s-court, | 
cross-examined this witness, who swore that no} 
such conversation as that spoken to, by the doctor | 
took place ; that Mr. Buckland’s name was never | 
mentioned, and that he had nothing to do with the | 
plaintiff. 

Mr. E. T. Smith, solicitor, ubmitted to the jury | 
that the contract to pay 10/. commission, was condi- | 
tional in two respects. Firstly, on Dr. Wellborne’s 
becomingthe purchaser ; and, secondly, at thedefend- 
ant’s price. He would show that the plaintiffsought | 
out bis client, and induced him to promise him the | 
commission, on arepresentation that Dr. Wellbourne | 
would become the purchaser of the houses. That | 
at this time the defendant had already placed his | 
houses in the hands of another house agent to dis- | 
pose of. That he would not have employed the 
plaintiff except to sell to the doctor, and that when 
that negotiation went off, he ceased to recognise | 
the plaintiff as his agent. He urged that no fresh | 
contract was proved to have been made with refe- | 


rence to Taylor becoming the purchaser. The jury | 
could not imagine the many attempts made upon | 
builders by house-agents for fictitious commis. | 
sions, it not unfrequently happening that six or a_ 
dozen different agents would send in claims for 
douceurs or commissions, each asserting that he in- | 
troduced the purchaser through a friendly doctor or | 
somebody. Mr. E. T. Smith then called Mr.! 
Warner, who stated, that after Dr. Wellborne de- | 
clined to purchase, the plaintiff called upon him | 
and stated that he should require 15/. if Mr. Tay- | 
lor became the purchaser, 10/. for himself, and 5/. | 
for the doctor. He at once declined paying that | 
sum, upon which plaintiff said, ‘‘ Well, I shall 
take Taylor to some other property, and you may 
consider the matter off.” He, witness, replied, | 








| 





| defendant. 


| workmen mustered outside the court in great 





“« Very well, be it so.’’ That when Mr. Taylor after | great a height as to generate a force which 


wards came to witness to purchase the property, he | would expend itself in crushing the fibres of 
— ori me through Buckland, I must the head of the pile. In such a case it will be 

Mr. Bussell, in reply, contended that Taylor | gang that se pile re safely bear, without 
would not have known of the property but for his | | poi oh a ‘h Cepeeaa © 0 ey ae 
client, and that plaintiff, according to the usages of | the weight of the ram as the distance which 
the tradi, enh wuiified to ble dltinr. | the pile is sunk the last blow is contained in 

The judge left it to the jury, who found for the the distance which the ram falls in making 
Verdict for defendant and costs. | that blow, divided by eight.” For example, 
| let us take a practical case, in which the ram 
| weighs one ton and falls 6 feet, and in which 
| the pile is sunk half an inch by the last blow; 
then as half an inch is contained 144 times in 
72 inches, the height the ram falls, if we divide 
144 by 8, the quotient obtained, 18, gives the 
number of tons which may be built with per- 
fect safety, in the form of a wall, upon such a 
pile. 





ILL-USAGE TO WORKMEN. 
Brompton County Court.—SKELTON vr. 
DaLRyYMPLE. 

Tue plaintiff in this action is one out of a number 
of workmen lately employed in taking down the 
Crystal Palace, who have been compelled to sue the 
defendant for labour, and breach of contract. The 





Potices of Books. 


numbers. 

Mr. Skelton said he undertook to take up a cer- | 
tain bay of flooring at the same rate as other men, | 
but no fixed price was stated. For this he was | 
paid. Before he could remove this flooring, it be- | 
came necessary to take from the surface an immense | 
weight of iron columns and other debris. He asked 
defendant for the job, and he agreed to give him 82. | 
to remove it. He had only received 8s. 3d. There | 
was no written contract. It took thirty-two men | 
eleven days to remove it. He was not the only man | trated volume. As the papers contained in it 
by many who had been served in the same way, and | have for the most part been quoted or noticed 
who had been obliged to summon the defendant. | jn our pages at the time, it will be unnecessary 
pny ; ey oe eee his st eesinny: | to particularise them now; but we must men- 

he defendant, who throughout appeared to/| ,; . +4 wee . 
treat the claim with some contempt, for which he | —_ hy there Wi ™ we gpa ae litho- 
was rebuked by the Court, said the plaintiff cer- | 8™4P ie two 7 oe ont — ee 
tainly asked him for the contract, but no price was | from drawings by Mr. F. T. Dollman, of the 
named. He told the plaintiff to bring in his esti- reredos lately dise wvered at the east end of the 
mate, but he had not done so. He could not say| Ladye Chapel, in St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
the work was not done, but he did not know what | Wells; and the reredos in Tanner’s Chapel, 
was done. He had 400 men on the job, and it mentioned by us some time ago, when we 
was not possible for him to see to every particular. | visited the church. With respect to the former, 

Mr. Pakenham, said he heard plaintiff ask for accidentally found by the removal of some 
the contract, and Mr. Dalrymple tell him to furnish panelling, Mr. Ferrey says “that the design 
an estimate, and that, in his opinion, there were was most magnificent ; the groining of the 
only 58 tons removed. They paid so much per | niches being of peculiar richness, and the exe- 
act sour, Adolphus, said, it was a very loose |CUtion of the whole work exceedingly delicate 

ee eee eres y and beautiful. The centre of the lower range 
way of employing men. The defendant could not | f niches is 1 , eh ryder 
say what was done, although he appeared to know of niches is larger than the ot ners, and provably 
the plaintiff was removing the materials. The contained the figure of the Virgin : the groin- 
plaintiff ought to be paid something, and his order ing of the canopy was very different to the 
would be for 6/. and costs. others, and was much richer. The centre of 

Subsequently the plaintiff came into court and | the upper range of niches may probably have 
stated that being ignorant of the practice of the | contained the figure of our Saviour; the sacred 
Court, he had suffered the defendant to leave with- monogram being there several times intro- 
out paying him his wages. He had been to Mr./ duced. In this, as in the other, the niches 
a for - Rinse © who laughed at or | were found filled with the fragments of figures, 
oa = prota man ~~ mag - He | all more or less mutilated, and with their faces 
lived at Blackwall, and considered it very cruel for | —_ to the bs “W pa, — surface eo 
working men to be served in this way, and he had |‘ plastering by which they were conceale 
lost a whole month in trying to get his money. He} from View. In one of the windows on the 
had pledged every valuable to pay the Court fees, | north side of the chancel, which had been filled 
and he thought there was no justice to be had for up to receive some plastering and panelling, 
poor men. |were also found an immense number of frag- 

The Chief Clerk said he was sorry the Court | ments of figures, canopies of niches, pinnacles, 
could not further assist him. and other ornamental portions . . . many of 

The plaintiff said the defendant would have left them of great beauty, and the colouring and 
the neighbourhood before Nov. 3rd, and it was a gilding were as fresh and bright as though 
chance if he got one farthing. only recently executed The reredos in 

'Tanner’s Chapel is, as I think, of later date 

‘than the other.... . the design of it has 
not so much variety, the niches being similar 
in every instance, and the execution not so 
good in some respects: a portion of it has 
been entirely destroyed.” 


Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society. Taunton: May. 
London: Bell. 1852. 

THe Somersetshire Archeological History 

Society have published their proceedings during 

the year 1851 in a well-looking and well-illus- 








THE WEIGHT THAT CAN BE TRUSTED 
ON A PILE. 


We find the following rule for calculating 
the weight that can be safely trusted upon a 
pile which is driven for the foundation of a 
heavy structure, by Major Saunders, in “ The | ; 
Journal of the Franklin Institute.” | Plague and Pestilence in the North of Eng- 

A simple empirical rule, derived from an ex-} Jand in the Middle and Later Ages. By 
tensive series of experiments in pile driving,! G. Boucnter Ricnarvson, F.S. A. 
made in establishing the foundation for Fort) Newcastle. 

Delaware, will doubtless prove acceptable to Tuis essay was the subject matter of a memoir 
such constructors and builders as may have recently read before the Society of Antiquaries 
to resort to the use of piles, without having an | of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It has been printed 
opportunity of making similar researches. I in an enlarged form, and with a sanitary pur- 
believe that full confidence may be placed in| pose, at the suggestion of Mr. Rawlinson, 
the correctness of this rule, but I am not at | Superintending Inspector of the General Board 
present prepared to offer a statement of the of Health. It contains details of dread and 
facts and theory upon which it is founded. | instructive interest as to the ravages of plague 

Suppose a pile to be driven until it meets and pestilence in Newcastle and elsewhere, in 
such an uniform resistance as is indicated by former times, and as to the obvious causes of 
slight and nearly equal penetrations, for several the recurrence of these fearful epidemics. 
successive blows of the ram; and that this is From the narration here given, it will be seen 
done with a heavy ram (its weight at least that our forefathers were by no means ignorant 
exceeding that of the pile), made to fall from of the causes referred to, and did much under 
such a height that the force of its blow will imperfect police and municipal regulations to 
not be spent in merely overcoming the inertion keep their towns “sweet and clean,”—at all 
of the pile, but at the same time not from so | events (as we still do) when too late as a pre- 
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ventive, and not of much 





use aS a palliative. 





| specific works, the following rough estimate of 


i ‘the expense of executing some of them is 
’ should still be the state of matters th pens ‘ 
pat tage the modern forms of plague given:—“ The single figures on the screen, 


and pestilence which periodically 


visit this about 107. each; 


the groups beneath the 


country, is a deeper disgrace to the present | canopies of the upper stalls, about 30/. each ; 


generation than the o e 
epidemics were to those by whose comparative 
ignorance, and by whose sad experience, the 
present generation ought to have profited, as 
well as by its own not much less fatal neglect 
of recent years. It ill becomes us who dwell 
in towns whose subsoil is saturated with those 
abominations which of old were cast into the 
streets to be evaporated by winds and washed 
away by rains, to revert with inconsistent 
horror to ancient practices only a little more 
openly, but not a whit more essentially noxious 
and filthy than our own. The substitution of 
cesspools below our dwellings for dunghills 
before or behind them may have been an im- 
provement in the time of a past generation, ere 
the soil was saturated with the contents of 
these pits of corruption; but that time is 
passed, and the period of plague and pestilence 
is again at hand. ‘The deadly cholera can 
scarcely be called a mere precursor of these 
terrible death dealers: it is the resurrected 
pestilence itself which is gathering strength as 
the interval of comparative cleanliness, under 
the now exhausted cesspool] system, has ex- 
pired. 
supersede that system by complete and thorough 
drainage, as there ever was to originate it in 
the dunghill days of plague and pestilence, 





Hiscellanea. 


—_——— 


BRILLIANT CoNDITION OF THE INDIA 
Hovse.—The papers in the Art Journal on 
the “ Embellishment of Public Buildings,” to 
which we have referred, are continued in the 
present number. We quote some remarks on 
the condition of the India House, Leadenhall- 
street,—the seat of government of millions of 
people. ‘‘Except in the Court of Directors, 
there is no decoration in colour which will call 
for the slightest remark ; but every part of the 
walls is fringed with dirt and dust, almost suf- 
ficient to justify a suspicion that neither paint 
nor simple soap and water were appliances 
within the knowledge of the company. For 
an eastern potentate to omit his ablutions 
would be scarcely more extraordinary than the 
way in which these homely expedients are 
misused or neglected in our public buildings. 
We had found ourselves, in other cases, really 
compelled, for the proper treatment of the 
subject, as regards painting and sculpture, to 
enter into the preliminary question of appro- 


ject the attention of scientific minds ? 


lder forms of these | the groups on the bench ends of the sub- 
| Stalls, about 401. each; the complete restora- 


tion and decoration of the great shrine canopy, 
formerly placed upon the tomb of Bishop 
Hotham,—as the workmanship of this canopy 
is of the most elaborate description, the entire 
cost of its restoration would not be less than 
250/.; the painting and gilding of the bosses 
of the side aisles of the choir, about 25/. for 
each aisle; the pavement of the side aisles of 
the choir and the retrochoir, with encaustic 
tiles, about 60/7. for each of them,—if marble 
be extensively employed, as in the interior of 
the choir, the cost will be much greater; the 
decorations of the vault of the lantern, about 
350/.; the eight new windows in the lantern, 
about 30/. for each of them; the turrets and 
pinnacles of the outer corona, about 1001. 
each ; the painting the vault of St. Catherine’s 
Chapel, about 50/.; the painting the roof of 
the south-west transept, about 150/.; the 
painting and decoration of the north, in the 
same style as that of the south transept, the 
repairs of the woodwork and carving not in- 


cluded, about 1001.” 
There is now as pressing a necessity to | 
attention of some thinking men is beginning | 
|to be directed to the expediency and the prac- 
ticability of diverting the sewage of towns and 
‘cities from rivers, into which it now runs to 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND—SEWAGE.—The 


waste, through channels leading to reservoirs 
in which it may be received for use in agricul- 
ture. Of all measures which powerful influ- 
ence can effect, there is, I believe, not one so 
beneficial to the country and mankind as this. 
As the benefits which it must confer, in in- 
creasing, every year, the “ kindly fruits of the 
earth,” will arise peculiarly from that profes- 
sion of which you are the organ, may I hope 
that your pen will be used to draw to the sub- 
1 learn, 
though I have no professional knowledge on 
the question, that in this city, Bristol, the an- 
nual returns from such an operation would be 
from thirty to thirty-five per cent. on the out- 
lay. And as Bristol, having three streams on 
each of which channels must be made on both 
sides of the water, will require a much greater 
outlay than other towns (of the same popula- 
tion), which generally have only one running 
stream,—if the rough estimate which I give be 
something near the mark,—the case claims, as 


all municipal corporations. —AN ACCOUNTANT. 
PULSATIONS FROM UNEQUAL EXPANSION 


likewise, often commences after the shuttin 
of the front door of the house. The effects 
are considerably increased from the fact that 
the stoothed walls are covered with paper, and 
therefore perform the part of a lange tambou. 
rine,inincreasing the sound, and thus rendering 
it, in many cases, as is stated by some parties 
really fearful.” The noises, Mr. Sollitt thinks 
“might be prevented either by covering the 
ends of the house with a good coat of Roman 
cement, or by other houses being built on 
each side of the dwelling; for either plan 
would defend the house from the effects of 
moisture, and effectually keep out the dreadful 
intruder.” 

THE LATE Mr. Geo. Bucuanan, C.E.— 
The Scotsman, in a notice of the death of this 
| gentleman, states that he was about sixty 
years of age; that he commenced buginess 
about 1812 as a land surveyor, but his strong 
scientific bent in a few years led him to devote 
/himself to the more interesting and elevated 
vocation of a civil engineer. In this capacity, 
continues our authority, he was engaged on 
several public works of importance, harbours, 
bridges, &c. These brought him into notice, 
and in 1822 the directors of the School of 
Arts solicited him to deliver the course of 
/lectures on Mechanical Philosophy, which he 
did. At an after period he lectured for one or 
two sessions on Natural Philosophy, and was 
very popular and lucid in his style; but his 
increasing engagements as a civil engineer 
compelled him to abandon the lecture-room. 
He appears to have been much consulted by 
the Lord Justice Clerk, the Dean of Faculty, 
and others, in law disputes as to river and 
estuary limits in salmon fishing. The sheriff 
of Edinburgh selected him to superintend the 
formation of the dangerous tunnelling beneath 
the new town of Edinburgh, for the Granton 
railway. Mr. Buchanan was a member of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and during the 
session of 1847-48 he was elected president of 
the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, to the 
transactions of which body, along with his 
friend Mr. Grainger, he was a constant con- 
tributor. Mr. Buchanan was brother-in-law 
to Mr. Faraday. 

New Royau Park ror Finspury.—On 
Wednesday evening last a public meeting, very 
numerously attended, was held at Highbury 
Barn Tavern, London, to consider what mea- 
sures should be adopted to urge upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of securing the ground 
already surveyed for this object. The chair 
was taken by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 


4 











,a source of revenue, the immediate attention of M.P. Amongst the speakers were Sir James 


| Duke, M.P. Mr. Lloyd, the original projector 
}and indefatigable promoter of the park, Mr. 


priate structure, and we must now, forsooth, 
descend even to these details of the bucket and 
mop. It should not be necessary to say, that 
no building or apartment can have its proper 


or MATERIAL IN A “Havuntep” Hovse| Charles Pearson, and Mr. Charles Woodward, 
at Hutu.—Certain mysterious knockings in| F.R.S. all of whom advocated the advantages 
a house in a retired lane leading from the’ of a park in thislocality with very great warmth, 
Anlaby-road, having excited great commotion | and viewed it as a demand which the borough 


effect, or is fit for the reception of works of 
art, unless it be at least clean. We generally 
find that the desire for cleanliness is dormant, 
until it runs into the extreme of allowing all 
the beauty of mouldings and ornaments to be 
destroyed by paint or whitewash. All, how- 
ever, that is in general necessary or desirable 
is the timely and regular use of the more vul- 
gar expedient, and this we seriously counsel 
the Court of Directors to try the effect of.” 
We were surprised to find the intelligent writer 
seriously discussing Mr. Ruskin’s amusing 
dictum against the decoration of buildings or 
things belonging to purposes of active and 
occupied life. 


and terror amongst superstitious people about 
Hull, and attracted the attention and investi- 


gation of the police, who appear to have been | 


satisfied that they arose from something else 
than trickery, the premises were examined by 
Mr. Sollitt, who thus gives his views of the 
matter :—“ The two ends of the house consist 
of brick walls four-and-a-half inches thick, 
with inch deals running the whole length of 
the wall at every nine or ten courses of bricks. 
The insides of these walls are stoothed from 
top to bottom, the uprights of the stoothing 


being nailed to the whole of the horizontal 
deals in the walls. 


Now, these thin walls, 


together with the deals between them, have 


| 


of Finsbury had a right to expect. It was 
‘resolved and carried unanimously that a depu- 
tation wait upon the Premier for consent to 
bring in the Bill, and urging upon him the 
necessity of renewing the notices immediately 
to prevent another year’s delay. A map was 
shown to the meeting, prepared by Mr. Barnet, 
indicating the situation of the park relative to 
those already made. : 
MemoriAts or THE Duke or WEL- 
LINGTON.—The inhabitants of Liverpool have 
passed a resolution to erect a column sur- 
mounted by a statue of the Duke on some 
suitable site to be granted by the council. 
'The site of Old Islington Market is named as 





Restorations 1x Evy CaTHEDRAL.—/|had a thorough drying throagh the long|the probable site; and 20,000/. has been 
A statement recently put forth shows that,— hot and arid season, and now that the damp! spoken of as the sum requisite. ——The obelisk 

The subscriptions realised have amounted to weather has returned the whole are swollen erected on a hill near Wellington, in Somerset, 
—_ 7,000!. of which 3,150/. was given by | out, and consequently become too high for the | has been examined by Mr. Paul, of Taunton, 
the bishop of the diocese, the canons, and other | uprights of the stoothing, which, of course, do| architect, and is reported by him to_ be badly 
members of the Church. The expenditure | not become elongated by the moisture, as wood | built, and so dilapidated as to endanger its 
6 the works of the new choir, without in- | is only expanded by moisture across the grain | stability. Some of the plinth has already 
cluding large sums expended before the sub-|and not in length. As the whole are firmly | fallen. A subscription has been opened for 
wees ap list was formally opened, have ex- | festened together, this unequal expansion pro-|its repair, and it is proposed to carry out the 
pnt oo About 1,500/. more will be duces a kind of pulsation or beating, which is | original design of placing a bronze statue of the 

q as ee complete the altar steps and pave- greater or less in proportion to the quantity of | Duke on the top, and erecting a building for 
ment, the wings and other portions of the | the contrary expansions or opposing effects of | three military pensioners to take charge of the 
monument.——It has been resolved at a public 
meeting held in Norwich, to erect a statue of 
the Duke in that city. A considerable sum 
has already been collected. 


altar-screen not included in Mr. Gardner’s | the uprights to the expansion of the walls. 


| The effect is always strongest after the passing 
As a\of arailway train, which shakes the various 
| parts and sets them in motion. The beating, 





noble gift, and in the restoration of the monu- | 
ments for the inclosure of the choir.” 
guide to those who may wish to undertake 
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WoRCESTER ScHoo. OF Destcn.—The | ConFeRENCE or GLAss Manuracturers.| DanpoSTraps.—A correspondent, “C.J.” 
first annual meeting of the friends and sub-| —A large and important meeting of manufac- | remarks on the strangeness of the fact, that, 


scribers of this institution was held on Wed- 


dent of the school, took the chair, and was 
supported by a numerous and influential party. 
A satisfactory report was read, and prizes 
were distributed. Lord Ward, Sir E. Lech- 
mere, bart. the Rev. John Pearson, and other 
gentlemen addressed the meeting. Although 
this school was opened only about a year since 
by the master, Mr. Kyd, with two pupils in 
the mornings, and thirty to forty in the even- 
ings, the return for October last was 172, and 
the average had increased from 165 in the 
previous month. Besides the works of the 
students exhibited at the meeting, there were 
various select paintings from the Dudley Gal- 
lery of Lord Ward on the walls. 

LiveRPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.— 
At a meeting of this society held, last week, the 
chairman, on behalf of the council of the so- 
ciety, presented to Mr. Hans F. Price “ Memo- 


rials of the Colleges and Halls in the Univer- | 


sity of Oxford,” “ in testimony of their appre- 


Price during the summer of 1852, and sub- 
mitted in the competition promoted by the 
council amongst the student members of the 
society.” Mr. Horner exhibited some fire- 
bricks of a light texture, and which would 
float in water. They were composed of a de- 
scription of silicious earth, found in consider- 
able quantity in Tuscany, near to where is 
supposed to be the centre of the site of old 
Etruria. Mr. Changrell doubted whether, in 


consequence of the distance which it would | 
have to he carried, the material could ever be | 


brought into extensive use here. He thought 
it might be applied to the making of crucibles. 
Mr. Huggins read a portion of a paper “ On 
some of the principles of composition, form, 
and decoration in architecture, with particular 
reference to ecclesiastical design, and the ques- 
tion of the embellishment of St. Paul’s.” 


| turers of crown and sheet glass was held on 
nesday in last week, in the Assembly-room, | 
Guildhall, Worcester. Lord Ward, the presi- the kingdom was more fully represented than | 
, at any former period, every establishment, with | 
| the exception of one, being represented. It 


29th ult. in Newcastle—in which the trade of | 


was unanimously resolved, that notwithstand- 
ing the increased cost of production, any ad- 
/vance in price was inexpedient, the more 
moderate portion deeming that any advantage 
| to be gained by an increase of price would be 
more than counterbalanced by its tendency to 
'check consumption. It was understood that 
| there was no stock, either in the hands of the 


| manufacturers or the merchants, and that the | 
| trade generally was in a very healthy and satis- | 


| factory state. So much for free trade in glass. 
| —Gateshead Observer. 

Fatu or aA New Cuurcn in SuHer- 
| FIELD.—On Monday last the tower of an 


stone was laid on the 29th October, 1849, but 


of the poorest districts in the town, the work 
was only now approaching completion. The 


form of a cross, consisting of base, measuring 
feet; chancel, 24 feet by 19; and aisles on 
wide. At the intersection of the base and 


chancel with the transept was an octagon lan- 
tern tower, 19 feet square and 60 feet high. 


off at the close of last week, the tower was at 


the architect, in his report to the Ecclesiastical 





| Commissioners, speaks of there being no) 
| doubt that the recent heavy fall of rain had | 


caused the ultimate destruction of the tower, 


almost completed new church in Sheffield fell. | 
It was in the course of erection in a part of | 
the town called Moorfields. The foundation | 


7. evel a iy haar ag | owing to the difficulty of raising money in one | 
ciation of the sketch-book prepared by Mr. 


style of the edifice was the Early English, in the | 
36 feet by 19 feet; transept, 16 feet by 12, 


each side of the nave and chancel, 12 feet 


The church was to accommodate a congrega- | 
tion of 950 persons. When the workmen left) 


its full height, and ready for rvofing, the 
remainder of the structure being already 
roofed. According to the Morning Advertiser | 


‘notwithstanding the introducers of the cheap 
water-closets have adopted the S, or syphon 
trap, and their superiority has been over and 
over again pointed out, the D trap should be 
still in constant use in houses of the better 
class,—such fertile sources as they are of 
nuisance and expense to owners and occupiers. 
That plumbers should continue to apply them, 
he says, may be readily accounted for by the 
repeated demands made for their services in 
_case of stoppage ; but that any architect or clerk 
, of the works should provide for them in their 
Specification, or sanction their use, is not so 
easily explained. 

OPENING oF THE New Pvusuic Hatt, 
AT Wispecu.—The formal inauguration of 
this new building took place on Wednesday in 
last week, the Earl of Aboyne in the chair, 
when Dr. Layard, M.P. delivered an inaugural 
address of varied interest. The building con- 
tains on the ground floor two rooms 22 feet by 
18 feet, and 12 feet high. Above these is a 
lecture-room, 40 feet long by 22 feet wide, 
and 15 feet high; and at the back of these, 
are the dwelling and sleeping rooms of the 
housekeeper. The public hall is on the 
ground floor, and is approached by a large 
entrance hall. Itis 87 feet long, <» feet wide, 
and 27 feet high, and has a raise. platform at 
the end in an arched recess with coved ceil- 
ing: under the platform are two retiring 
rooms. The hall, it is estimated, will seat from 
800 to 1,000 persons, and afford standing for 
2,000 persons. 

DratnaGe or CarpiFr.—To such an ex- 
tent has this matter been carried at Cardiff that 
the municipal elections have turned upon it. 
In the north ward, we are told, two “ bricks ” 
and two “ pipes” appeared as candidates for 
seats at the council board. The “ bricks” 
(Mr. C. Vachell and Dr. Edwards) and one of 
the “pipes” (Mr. Bradley) were successful. 
Messrs. David Lewis, William Prichard, and 
John Owen (“bricks”), polled in the south 


Lerps Mecuanics’ INsTITUTION AND | but that the primary cause was the fact of the| ward between two and three times as many 
Literary Society.—Mr. Yapp, of London, | tower piers resting on different strata, one | votes as an unfortunate “pipe” who opposed 
lately gave a lecture on the “ Encouragement | part being clay and the other rock. 


of Inventions,” at this institution, with especial 


| Tue Bristow Hospirat Competition. 


| them, in the person of Mr. Pride, one of the 


| retiring councillors. 


reference to the old and new patent laws ; and |— We continue to receive letters on the sub-| Sr. Paux’s.—Are means provided for the 
in which he urged that it is eminently useful ject of this competition, strongly objecting to escape of the enormous volume of heated air 
to offer premiums for the exercise of ingenuity | the ultimate decision. One writer says,—‘ A | 
in increasing the comforts of mankind, and protest against it has been signed by all the whole of the dome to the level of the gas- 


to economize time and material, maintaining 


| architects, members of the society in the city, 


‘from the building? If not, it will fill the 


flames around the whispering-gallery. Is there 


that the limited privileges granted to a patentee, | with the exception of the successful competitor. | not an enormous wooden framework on the 


as a compensation for his anxious labour, skill, 
and expenditure of mapital, in the perfecting 
any useful invention, are not to be viewed asa 
monopoly. Mr. Yapp indicated several imper- 
fections in the new law, and stigmatized the 
clumsy expedient of leaving a question essen- 
tially scientific and commercial, to be dealt with 
by the legal profession, with merely permissive 
power to consult authorities competent to give 
valid judgments on disputed points. The lec- 
turer also strongly commended the whole sub- 


ject to the members of Mechanics’ Institutions, | 


and showed that a field of enterprise was now 
opened up, in the cultivation of which the in- 
struction afforded by the libraries, classes, and 
lectures might be turned to the most profitable 
account by the diligent and inquiring me- 
chanic.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

M. CamILLeE SeEGuIN, the well-known 
engineer, has just died, at the age of fifty-nine. 
He introduced the system of suspension- 
bridges into France, and constructed eighty- 
six of them in France, Spain, and Italy. 


| You will notice that the satisfaction you ex- | 


| pressed as to the conduct of the committee is 
t . . . . . > 
| not participated in by the resident architects. 

| We expressed no satisfaction as to the decision. 
| What we said was, that notwithstanding the 
objectionable nature of the proceedings, as the 
'commi:tee had ultimately acted on the advice 
| of two professional advisers, we were not pre- 


| pared to question its justice. ‘The competitors | 


‘object, with reason, that the whole of the 
| plans were not submitted to the referees. 

SkatTinG Grounps.—In laying out parks 
'in the vicinity of London, might not a certain 


| space be levelled and surrounded by a bank a, 
| yard high, into which space, on the approach 


| of frost, water may be introduced, to a uniform 
'depth, whereby skating might be enjoyed in 
| safety?—W. 

Loutn Cuurcu, LINcOLNSHIRE.— Messrs. 
Maughan and J. Fowler, architects, have 
| drawn and lithographed for publication a tinted 
‘view in outline of the tower of St. James’s 
Church, Louth, and a section of it. Itis a 


exterior of the inner dome? Is not the base 
of such framework bound around with an iron 
chain? If so, the wood must be highly dried 
and inflammable. The iron chain would ex- 
pand dangerously by the heat. Will not the 
depression or lowering of the canopy on ap- 
proaching Temple-bar be a mournful imitation 
of a lively pantomime trick >—Precavution. 

FataL Eartu-sLtip AT SHEFFIELD. — 
While forming a deep foundation for a loco- 
/motive engine-shed on the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway, on Friday in 
last week, an earth-slip occurred which buried 
three men, who, with great labour and after 
many hours’ inhumation, were extricated : two 
of them lived for a short time, but all of them 
are now dead. 

Roya Institute or Britrisn Arcut- 
TEcTS.—The first ordinary general meeting of 
the ensuing session will be held on Monday, 

the 15th inst. when a paper will be read con- 
taining suggestions for altering and enlarging 
the present National Gallery, by Mr. C. H. 


DratnaGe Tenpers.—I beg to hand you | very fine example of the Lincolnshire towers , mith. 


for insertion in Tne BuiLpeEr, a list of ten- 
ders received for roads and glazed pipe sewers, 
to be formed and laid upon the Church o 
England and General Freehold Land Society’s 
Estate, at Finchley, Middlesex: Mr. Lang- 
ford, architect :— 
Martian ..cccccsscccsccess £000 
Green ...... pibvdeee ewes! See 
Marshall .....csccceesess 450 
Lovegrove.....seccesesees 442 
PRE: diciniensreesacsuacks. ooo 
BOWE ccacvecccccveccss. SH 
Gatfield.. ...ccscccecccses a 
Murray (accepted) .... 
a vi eS Sissence ee 


A. B. 


‘of the Perpendicular period, and the drawing 
| is exceedingly well executed. 

AGREEING TO DIFFER.— Favour me by 
inserting the following tenders for a farm- 
house and buildings for Mr. Robert Greaves, 
Charlton, near Shaftesbury, Dorset. Mr. Dean, 
architect : — 


Fletcher, Salisbury ........+.- £4,589 7 0 
Brammell and Buxton, Man- 

GROEN cc 6600 ss beeesvesvee 3,142 0 0 
Targett and Bustable, Shaftes- 

BG ccnncsesattresseses Sane © 8 
Miles, Shaftesbury........-- 2,680 0 0 
Hall, Queensborough (accepted) 2,670 0 0 





ONE OF THE COMPETITORS. 


| Maps or Pustic Roaps.—A correspond- 
| ent remarks that it is a strange circumstance 
|that while the private rights of railway com- 
panies are looked after by the legislature, public 
rights are neglected, and he suggests that the 
routes of public roads ought to be recorded on 
maps, as those of railways are. Our cor- 
| respondent also suggests that many public 
| roads might be levelled or made less hilly and 


| more passable by pauper labour. 
ADOPTION OF THE Bwriauts Act IN 


| MARYLEBONE.—At a vestry meeting on 10th 
inst. after some discussion it was unanimously 
| resolved, “‘ That the Metropolis Burials Act be 
| adopted by the vestry.” 
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DesTRUcTION oF A SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 
—-On the 26th ult. the magnificent suspension 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Moving Loads.—Will one of your correspondents tell me 


bridge of La Roche Bernard was swept away | how I can ascertain the number of pounds or tons, exerted 


by a hurricane. 


in a horizontal direction, require 


cost a million of francs, and, with the excep- | running upon iron rails, at a speed of from 2 to 10 miles 


tion of that at Cubsac, was the finest in | 
France. It connected all Southern Brittany | 
with Nantes and its vicinity. The diligence | 
laden with passengers from the town just men- | 
tioned, had crossed it but a few minutes before 
it fell. It is remarked that the architect of 
this bridge is the same with that of Angers, 
which gave way some years ago, when crowded 
with soldiers. | 
Tue Buitpinc TrapE IN SEAPORT 
lfowns.— During the last ten years, says a 
Hampshire paper, a great impetus has been 
given to the building trade, more especially in | 
-he seaport towns of England. To go no 
further than our immediate district, we find 
‘t from 1841 to 1851 there were built in! 
Southampton no less than 2,497 houses; in 
Lymington, 63; in Christchurch, 65; in 
Wareham, 196; and Weymouth, 480. | 
ProvinciAL CeMETERIES.—From a letter | 
received by the mayor of Newport from the 
Central Board of Health, it appears that the 
Government entertain a hope of being able to 
introduce into Parliament, during the ap- 
proaching session, a measure to facilitate the 
creation of provincial cemeteries. 
ComMPETITION: KiLLARNEY JUNCTION 
Rarpway Horer.—We hear that in answer 
to an advertisement from the above company, 
twelve architects have submitted plans. After 
investigation, the directors have selected out of 
the entire number the designs of Messrs. Atkins | 
and Johnson, and Mr. R. Brash. These’! 
have been submitted to a Dublin architect, 
upon whose report they will decide. 

Lecture By Mr. Layarp, M.P.—While 
na visit at Dowlais House, Merthyr, Dr. 
Layard, by request, delivered a lecture in aid 
f the Dowlais Library, at the Temperance- 
ball, Merthyr, to an overflowing audience, on | 
The Antiquities of Nineveh.” The chair was 
ed by Mr. H. A. Bruce, and the lecture 
d into two parts by interlude per- | 
of the Dowlais Choral Society. 


‘ 





rmances 


Decay oF THE LarcH.—Within the last 
elve or fourteen years a mortality began 
mongst the larch-trees of a few years’ growth. 
The disease spread to the older trees, and 
those of fifty, sixty, and seventy years old are 
now dying in the same manner. I do not 
know how far south the mortality has spread, 
but I know it exists in Oxfordshire, and north- 
ward in Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
throughout the south of Scotland. I venture 
to propose as a query,—what is the cause of 
this general decay and death of the larch-tree 
in Britain? Perhaps it might be worth while 
to procure seed from the shingly and rocky 
slopes of the Alps and Apennines, its original 
habitat. None, I believe, who know anything 
of the larch will dispute that the loss of it in 
this country will be a great one.—Notes and 
Queries. | 





TENDERS 
For taking down and rebuilding a publiec-house in 
Bowling-green-lane, Clerkenwell. Mr. W. P. Griffith, 
architect. 


B. and C. Haynes............... £1,259 0 0 | 
eee 1i78 0 0 } 
Gadsby jn cokSvamemioitausest ETT 
oe Ee a 1,090 0 0 i 
D. Fowler ......... as Sl 
CE 1017 0 0 
Elston, jun. ... ennai 960 0 0 


James Brake (acc epted) : 910 0 0 
Robert Hughes 54 19 6 


For erecting and finishing three fourth-rate houses 
(shops) at Upper Norwood, Surrey, for Mr. W. Macleod. 
Mr. Dyke, architect. } 


Scott... die iqendkwisaiicoacess Ean ae 
RIN nos cine ncscscownans 1,375 0 6 
Brown setiine talline 1348 0 0 
Jinks irnspwanagsény 1,325 0 0 
Edwards and Bishop ..,....... 1,170 0 0 
ATUMTODG «00000000 -cnscavescences 970 0 0 


For a public-house and offices at Norwood, for Messrs. 





j oT. G vn “ W 


| Policy. Insured, | 


per hour? Also, half a ton, as above ?—E. 8. S. 

Hydrofluorie acid,—To liberate this acid from fluor spar, 
two parts of sulphuric acid are put to one part of the spar ; 
but it would be dangerous to corrode glass with it while so 
liberating the acid from the spar, it being so virulent, that 
the minutest quantity of its vapour would ulcerate the 
flesh or destroy the eyes. The acid should be previously 
liberated in a leaden retort and receiver, or purchased 
ready made in a leaden bottle, and even then most 
cautiously used. 

“ Lightning” (connect the bottom of the copper tube 
with the main conductor), “‘C. R. W.,” “R. Clericus” 
(iron windows are not much used in churches now), ** A 
Clerk” (it depends on private arrangement), ‘“ W. H. 
W.,” “M. and F..” “D. and Son,” “J. 8.” (next week), 
“Ee. B..” °C. A: WOW. W.* “SG eee 
(useless at this moment), “J.S.B.”’ (Bangor), “J. H. 
1.” (protest did not reach us), “ Quondam,” ‘ E. M.,” 
Coa @ a. 0. eo: 2. ae eee 
“W.M.,” “J. H.,” “Mr. 8.,” “T. B.” (we do not know 
of any elementary drawing school in Hackney yet. As to 
instruments, apply at Society of Arts). 

Erratcm.—New Theatre, Hanover.—The notice of this 
theatre, given last week, was from the Literary Gazette, 
and not the Atheneum, as accidentally stated. 

“ Books and Addresses,.”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE,.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
“ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and nof to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\ ERCHANT’S & TRADESMAN’S MUTUAL 
4 LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
TRUSTEES. 
David Fergusson, esq. 
Thomas How, esq. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY. 
Policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 
All the medica! fees paid by the Society. 
Assurances of every description effected, 
NON-FORFEITURE OF POLICIES. 
Assurers who fiud it inconvenient, to pay their premiums as they 
fall due, may have a credit on application to the board. 
Loans granted on personal and other securities, in connection 
with life assurance. BONUS 
The following table shows the Bonuses declared on Policies 


Jeftery Smith, esq. 


| eflected with this Soe ety prior to 9th March last :— 


Noot | Age when | Annual | Sum | Bonus}, 
prems.pd | assured remium assured. | added. | now assured. 








} ;}£sa a £ £ a. d. £ s. a. 
5 50 1/4519 2] 1.000 (94130) 1.004 13 06 
4 oi 13219 3 1,000 65 00 1.065 00 
3 30 2415 0 1,000 43145); 1,048 i4 5 


~ GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. 
5, Chatham-pl. Blackfriara THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Old Broad-street, London. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, re Chairman. 
John Horsley Palmer, esq. Depaty-Chairman. 
A New Scare or Premiums on Insurances for the whole term 
of life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduction 
has heen made at all ages below 50 vears. 





Four-rrerus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- | 


cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum insured, 
to an immediate payment in Cash, or to the reduction and ultimate 
extinction of future premiums. 

One-turep of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the policy, 
to be paid off at convenience, by which means 1,5001 may be in- 
sured for the present outlay otherwise required for 1.0001. 


security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole term 
of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 
Securiry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protested by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk incurred by 
Members of Mutnal Societies 
Insurances without participation in Profits mav be effected at 
reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT- 
STREET; CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. Established 1806. 
Invested Capital, £1,311.761. 

Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,087,738. 
PRESIDENT, 

The Right Honourable Earl GREY. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Henry Stone, esq. Chairman. 

Henry B. Alexander, esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Blenecoe Churchill, esq. | 
George Dacre, esq. | William Ostler, es4. 
William Judd, esq. | Apsley Pellatt, esy. M.P. 
“ir Richard D. King, bart. George Round. esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird,M.P.| The Rev. James Sherman. 
Thomas Maugham, esq. ) Frederick Squire, esq. 

J. A. Beaumont, esq. Managing Director. 
Paysic1an—Jvohn Maclean, M.D. F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague- 
street, Montague-square. 

: Mianchewn Seentieties of the profits are divided among the 

lusured. 
EXAMPLES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PREMIUMS 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. 








| Bonuses added subse- 
| quently, to be further 
increased annually. 


Dateof Sam | Original Premium. 





£. £8. 4. j &eada 
1806 2.500 79 10 10 extinguished, | 1,222 2 0 
1811 1,000 (3319 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1,000 (3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 


EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
POLICIES, 





‘Total with addi- 





Policy | D | Sam Bonuses 
| Date. | tions to be fur- 
No | | Insured. | ad ther increased, 
Le: 2 eae eee 
5 | «(1807 | «= 900 922 12 1 1,882 12 1 
1174S |««1810 | 1200 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
3392 ; 1820 j 5,000 | 3,558 17 8 | 6,558 17 8 








Goding and ¢ Mr. Edwards, architect. Quantities 
supplied. 
IRIE oO eee oe £1,714 0 O 
Locke and Nesham ‘ 1,645 0 0 
| EEE - 1,430 0 0 
Patrick and Son .............2. 1,385 0 0 
Ashby and Horner ............ 1,375 0 0 
Chutter (withdrawn) ......... 1,246 0 0 


i Om a nr 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon li- 
cation to the Agents of the Office in ail the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom ; at the City Branch ; and at the head Office, No. 
| 50, Regent-street. 


Ms to move a weight of 
This stupendous structure | 50 tons, upon wheels of from 2 feet to 5 feet diameter, 


WANTED. by a Young Man, 


Loans,—The Directors will lend sums of 50. and upwards on the | 


Benj. Oliviera, esq. M.P., F.RS. | 


—_— 
DESIRABL y 

A Brae BO ARYESTME N T.—To 

on lease, for a long term of years an Lg ng? Granite set 


anc other val P orth Wales . 
with a gentleman to join in theunden 
ng R, or otherwise, with a capital of 
from 5,0002 to 6,000, which amount is required to extend the 
sent working. The rock of this quarry is of the syenite cla, 
being a compound of fell spa quartz and hornbland, 2,340 spe. ific 
| gravity, and possesses great bardoess with adhesi addi 
safety for horse travelling over the town streets, with durability 1 
wear, Connected with these works there is a waterfall of great 
power, which can be made available to work the quarries and 
mines a I vinery, to siderable advantage and saving of ex 
pense. The intrinsic value of these works is very éonahioreans 
euhanced by there being water and railway conveyance in the i 
mediate proximity of the quarries The profits realised by thig 
wndactakiag ore Sroeh—Penties wine to treat can obtain all 
necessary information on application to EVAN t, E 
Solicitor, 1, Mitre-court, Temp’ HARE, Em, 








OUTH WALES RAILWAY.—Goops 
SUPERINTENDENT WANTED.—The Directors require 
the services of a Gentleman qualified to Superintend the Minera] 
and Goods Traffic upon this railway. Applications for the situa- 
eye statin, ari nd coeeree, soca nied oe testimonials, must 
»e de'ivered to the undersigned not later than TWELVE o’ 
TURSDAY, 23rd inst.—By onder, one 
"RED. G6. SAUNDERS, Sec 
10, East bourne-terrace, Paddington, Nov 8, 1852. — 
3 TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
N Architect and Engineer, within ten miles of 
‘A London, in full practice, wishes for a respectable. intelligent 
YOUTH, about sixteen years of age, as OUT-DOOR PUPIL. He 
must be of industrious habits, write a good hand, have a taste for 
drawing, and be quick at figures. A moderate premium expected, 
—Apply to Mr. J. FAULKNER, Ironmonger, 62, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. References given and required. 








\ ANTED, an APPRENTICE to the TOOL 
j TRADE. A premium required. —Address, @. M. 65, Craw- 
ford-street, Bryanston-square. 
= TO ENGINEERS. 

W ANTED to ARTICLE, a YOUTH, 18 years 

of age, for two and a-half years, in-doors, to the ‘above 
| Trade. A nfonth’s trial to be given.—Address, post-paid, to A. B. 
| : aaa Golden-square, s'ating terms, which must be mo- 

erate. 











x é TO JOINERS. 
WANTED immediately, for a few months, SIX 
j GOO NCH HAN Ds —Apply (if by letter post-paid) to 
| E. LAURANCE, builder, Braughing (near Ware), Herts. sag 
WANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a CLERK, 
| conversant with the general routine of the building busi- 
| ness, who can write a g hand, and understands drawing and 
| measuring materials and work. To attend the same hours as the 
workmen.—Address, 8. T. at the Office of “ The Builder,” stating 
salary, age, and capabilities. 


j 

To LAND SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, OR ENGINEERS. 
\ JANTED, a Young Man, who writes a very 

good plain hand, and understands book-keeping and 

figures, to check builders’ accounts, and do the general writing 
business of a Surveyor’s Office. Also, a LAND SURVEYOR, who 
is a fair drenghieman, and can calculate areas, &c. &c. Both 
situations will be nearly permanent if the parties suit. Testimo- 

| nials will be required.—Address, post-paid, stating terms and age, 
to A. B. care of Housekeeper, Old Jewry-chambers, Old Jewry. 











| 

} TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 

| WANTED, in the office of a Builder, a respect- 
| able Young Man not under twenty years of age, who 
| understands the general routine of the office. None need apply 
; but those who have been at least three years en ged in a similar 
| eapacity.Apply by letter only to T. B. Office of “ The Builder,” 
| 1, York-street, Covent-garden. stating age, amount of salary re- 
quired, and where last engaged. 


ANTED, by a Young Man from the country, 
| an ENGAGEMENT for Two Years, who is desirous of im- 
I proving himself. as a CARPENTER and JOLNER.—Addre «, 
| P. W. Ne. 25, Caledonian Coffee-house, Westminster: bridge-road, 
| Lambeth. N.B.—No objections to being bound, 


\ TANTED, SITUATIONS, by Two Young 

Men,—one a BRICKLAYER and PLASTERER, &e. the 
other a PAINTER. Can measure and keep accounts, &¢ and 
| willing to assist in an office —Address to C. D. 6, Bond-street, 
Commercial-road, Lambeth. 














TO BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 

ed twenty-one, 
a SITUATION as CLERK of the WORKS, or as 
| DRAUGHTSMAN and CLERK. Understands taking out quanti- 
| ties and the general routine of a Builder's Office. Salary mode- 
rate. Reference, present and former employers.— Address, A. 8. 
oa en hentish-town, near the Castle.—No objection to 

re country. 


WANTED, by the Advertisers, Two Young Men 
| of fourteen years practical experience in paving and road- 
making, and have a knowledge o” drainage, &c SITUATIONS. 
They are first-rate workmen, of sober and industrious hab‘ts, and 
are well conversant with taking levels, laying out roads. & No 
objection to go abroad. Keference as to character and ability 
Sa. —Address, G.S. No. 18, Laystall-street, Gray’s-inn- 
ane, 








TO ARCHITECTS. ie R 
A PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN is desirous 
4 of an ENGAGEMENT.—Apply to T. P. Q. Office of “ The 
Builder,” 1, York-street. Covent-garden. 


BUILDER’S CLERK. wishes to obtain a 
4 SITUATION. Can be hizhly recommended for knowledge 
of business, punctuality, &. &.—Address, with particulars, to 
| H. W. care of Mr. Horton, 16, Allen-street, Lambeth.—N.B. Is not 
a surveyor. 


YOUNG ARCHITECT wishes to obtain a 
| SITUATION in an Architect's Office, either in London or 
any large provincial town, as Liverpool, &:. He has served an 
architect in London, holding a public appointment, for a term of 
seven years, Is competent to alee fair and working drawings, and 
to superintend the erection of buildings, &e. The highest re- 
ferences can be given.—Address H. 8. L. Office of “ The Builder, 
1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


TO PLU MBERS, DECORATORS. AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser requires Partial or Permanent 
EMPLOYMENT in making up Books and Accounts, 
Measnring, &¢.; has no objection to assist in the decorative de- 
partment if required; he has also a thorough knowledge of g!ass 
embossing. Good reference from last situation. Moderate salary. 
—Address, A. T. Office of * The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent 


| TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, AND RAILWAY COM PANIES. 
HE Advertiser, a Painter, Grainer, Writer, and 

Paperhanger. having had the management of workmen for 
sixteen years, and now being out of employ. is desirous of 8 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as WORKING or SU PERINTENDING 
FOREMAN, either in town or country. Most satisfuetory Te 
ferences will be given as to ability. honesty, and sobriety. 
Apply by letter, prepaid, to A. L, W. 7, Hide-place, V incent- 
square, Westminster. N.B.—Or would take a large job task work. 

















ANTED, within a quarter of a mile of the 
i Post-office, larze business PREMISES, with Dwellivg- 
house, Stables, and Outbuildings aijoining, or ground sufficient 
for building the same, either cleared or by pulling down or 
dwellings.—Address, ¥.Z. Mr. Griffiths, Post-olfice, Clerkenwell: 
green, 
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Rovoe ss COLOSSEUM.—Every MONDAY, at 
—-The Panorama of Londo a of Seulp- 
ture, Conservator Gothie Aviary. Swiss © e. &e, &c. open 
daily from hali-past ten till half. four o’clock. In the Evening 
from seven till ten, Paris by Night, and the whole establishment 
brilliantly aly illumined, Admission, Day or Evening, 2s. ; children 
and schools rap Pi 
CRYSTAL PALACE (admission Is. only). At 
the € reemaRs. an -street, daily at three, evening at eight 
o'clock, seven stu ableaux of the Great Exhibition and its 
contents, paint by ee M‘Nevin, from the original studies, and 
on a seale nearly equal the original. Reserved seats, 2s. 


PATRON —H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 





ENTIRELY NEW EXHIBITION. —An Optical and | 
Musical Illustration of “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” the | 


words from Shakespeare, the music by Horn, Stevens, Henry 


West, Bishop, and_ Dr. Cooke, every Evening except Saturday, at | 


Half-past Nine. Lecture by Mr. Crispe on Ballooning and the 


Prospects of Aerial Navigation. illustrated by a beautiful Model | 


of P ae 's Parachute, Green's Guide Rope Diagrams, &c. Lecture 
by J. H. Pepper, esq. on Chemistry and its Manipulations. Lecture 
by De ‘Bae Drodtnct on Frictional Electricity, illustrated by the 
Hydro-Electric Machines. Dissolving Views, Chromatrope, &c 
Admission, 1s.; Schools and Children under ten years of age, 
half-price. 


TEW YORK EXHIBITION of the INDUSTRY 
of ALL NATIONS, openi 2nd May. 1953.— APPLICA- 
T IONS FOR SPACE are to be made to C. BUS CHEK “sole autho- 
rised agent for Europe, at the office, No. 6. CHARING-CROSS, 
LONDON, where a!l particulars can be obtained. Articles intended 
fer Exhibition must be ready for shipment on or before rv 
VEBRUARY, 1853, at the latest.—A VIEW and .GROUI ND-PL 











cf the BUILDING appeared in “ The Builder ” of Saturday, ‘rd 


October, 1852, 





INC ROOFING.—The Corphalie Zine Mining 

4 Company of Belgium.—GEORGE HAMLIN and Co. sole 

agents in London. are prepared to receive orders for ships’ sheath- 

ing, rooting, zine, bolts, and other products of the above mines.— 
Offices, 102, Leadenhall-street. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The superior 
manner in which the above is ground renders it cheaper for 
concrete or stucco than any other lime or cement. The shell lime 
for mortar is burnt on an improved principle, leaving scarcely any 
core. The satisfaction constantly expressed by Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Contractors, of the above. is its best recommendation. 
Gibbs, Canning. and Co.’s Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, June- 
tions, Bends, and Fire Goods. 
ROMAN, PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 
Cements of the best quality. 
SECONDS, PAVIOKS’, STOCKS, and other Bricks. 
CHARLES RIC HARDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington. 





DURRA AND’ S “BONDED and SUFFERANCE 





¥ ms IMBER-PRESERVING WORKS, ROTHER- | 


HITHE.— BET [LL’S process consists in preparing timber 
with creosote, a mi of tar, and is particularly applicable for Rail- 
way Sleepers, Bridge Timber, Telegranh Posts, Piers, Docks, 
Harbours, &c. ; and the Outside Planking of Ships and Barges. 
‘And also for use in the colonies, as being perfectly impervious to 
the attacks of al land or marine insects) PAYNE'S, Sir 
BURNETT'S, and MARGARY’S processes, in addition to their 
preservative properties, are likewise non-combustible, and are, 
consequently, adopted in her Majesty's Dock Yards, as a preven- 
tive of fire in Ship Building; and are also extensively used in 
House, Farm, and general Building. 

Extensive and most complete Machinery for the application of 
the above processes has been erected on these premises, which, 
being close to the great Timber Dept of the Docks, are advan- 

eously situated for land conveyance, or re-~ shipment ; and from 
possessi nj Sufferance Privileges, are, consequently, equally ap- 
plicable for Colonial and Foreign Trade. 

Scale of charges and every particular of P. ST. 
Superintendent, on the Wharf; or at Mr. BURT'S Offce, 
2 Charlotte-row, Mansion- house, Gity. 


HE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY beg to 


call the attention of Boards of Directors, Engineers, and 
others interested in railways already made, to the important ad- 
vantages obtained by fish-jointing the rails, as exhibited by the 
annexed extract from the Report of the Directors of the Eastern 
ounties Railway, to the half-yearly meeting of shareholders held 
on the 25th August. This invention not only saves a large current ex- 
nse in keeping up the permanent way, but by its causing engines 
es to rum more smoothly, decreases the wear and tear 
of both the rails and rolling stock, and adds greatly to the comfort 
and security of the passengers. The Patent Fish-joints have been 
largely adopted by the Engineers of the following railways in this 
country and abroad :— 
Eastern Counties Railway, 
East Indian, 
¥ a and Glasgow, 


a Brichton, and South Coast, 

London and North-Western, 

Midland, 

Morayshire 

North and South-Western Junction, 

Waterford and Limerick, 

York and North Midland, 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick. 
And are alsoin course of adoption on many other railways. For 
lines not yet furnished with rails, the company draw attention to 
Ww. low’'s patent rail, as by its adoption the permanent way 
may be constructed at the lowest rate per mile, and with greater 





durability than by any other known system. These rails have been | M EDINA 


largely adopted by hoy! ag of the following :— 
este’ 
Dublin and Belfast Railway, 
London and North Western, 
Midland, 
Midland Great Western (Trelav a), 
ee ag and Abergavenny, 
South Wales, 
‘West Cornwall, and 
Hereford, Ross, and Goventer 
The Patent Cast-iron Sleepers of Mr. P. W ‘Barlow are ada ae 
to double-headed rails of any pattern, out A. 4 or rep: 
wooden sleepers. They are adopted on the 
East-Indian, 
Midland, 
East Lancashire. 
Londonderry and Enniskillen, 
and several other lines. 
The Permanent Way Company confines itself entirely to the 
or ag use their various patents, which is done upon 


very moderate terms. Ever intemateen may be obtained by 

plying to Mr. CHARLES MAY, C.E. 3, Great George-street, 
Wrst tminster ; or to WILLL AM. NOWDEN, Secretary, 26, Great 
George-street. 


Extract from the report of the Directors of the Eastern Counties 
Rellway to the half-yearly meeting of Shareholders held on the 
25th f August 
ye of * fish-jointing* has hitherto fully borne out Mr. 
Ashcroft’s reper, as giving a smoother road, with less wear and 
tear to the rolling stock, and at a much reduced expenditure in 
a ya the rt presented to the half- yearly meeting of 
the West Lp f Railw way, Pheld on the 25th August : 
“ The 


of the three months’ working of the new rails | 


between Penzance and Camborne has fully borne out the expecta- 
tions which had been formed as to the durability of the Cepertpticn 
of rail whi under Mr. Brunel's has been employed in 
the aaieion of that part of the line; wrk the attention of the | 
board having been directed to the bad state of the emgenent © way 





1 and the an of ) 
while woul oxive fem ¥ relaying that portion with Barlow’ 3 ad CEMEN 
they pare given orders for this 

Extract from the to the Inst Half-yearly Meet- | 


d d Enniskillen Railwa: 
“ep Th oe * Kandoner y ix edaitional month working ha has ie | 
oulaa a your ieastaxe in the favou e opinion expressed 
them respecting the Cg oy aes of Mr. Peter W. Barlow. 

It has tully EN pectations formed of it, aA there 
can now be no doubt that ‘ts soption, enum with the lessene? 
wear and tear from the use > ligh — will effect a material 
saving in the maintenance of permanent way. 


UINTIN, | 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN and STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 
(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON, 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant LIVERPOOL. 
GOS occatsvescnedesesuncetes MANCHESTER. 


List of prices at the \ ew and depots, also cost for transit 
to aay pent a the kingdom, furnished on application. 











-ARKET WHARF, REGENT’ S-PARK 
1 BASIN. — MARTIN and WOOD solicit the attention 
of Builders, Masons, and =o to their stock of Portland, 
York, and Derby Stone; angor Slates, Lime, Cement. 
Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone, &e. sold * 
the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head-stones, Ledge 
Steps, Landings, &c. cut to order on the shortest notice. ome 
ings leton hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain Pipes, Syphons, & 
always on hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, Fine Stuff, &c. Prompt 
atte ution paid to country ordera. 


ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and 
PAINSWICK STONE — MARTIN and WOOD beg to in- 
form their Friends and the Building Trade generally, that all 
Orders and Inquiries for the above Stone will be promptly at- 
tended to by being addresse: 
| PARK-BASIN. 








100 feet ; York sinks very low price, viz. is. 8d. per foot; 
sills, 74. to 10d. ; coping. Sid. to 114d. 
stone pipes, clay ditto, tiles, &c. at Rt ced prices. Country 
builders will find a decided advantage in making their purchases 
at this wharf, which is most conveniently situsted for carriage by 

railway or c anal. A priced list sent free on application to E. and W. 
sr ‘RGE, Bridge Wharf, City-road.—N.B. Cash prices on the 


Ti ING, 2s. 9d. per SQUARE YARD.— 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors 
of Warehouses, ‘and every description of Pavement laid down at 
the above low price, and the wor engrenteed. -Apply to sone 
PILKINGTO? POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN Biv ENT 
OFFICE, MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 14, FISHST REET. 
HILL.—N.B. Country Agents and Railway Engineers and Con- 
} ro ay supplied with the best bitumen for covering bridges and | 
arches, 








SPHALTE.—GERVASE FOOTTIT, Trinidad + 


Asphalte Works, Rotherhithe; established 1834 Every 


| description of Flooring laid with the above durable material in 


the best manner. Asphalte for Railway Arches, 40s, per ton. 
Importer of Trinidad Asphalte. 


ERRA COTTA.—Vases, Figures, Capitals, 
Coata of Arms, Friezes, Conegion, Chimnev Shafts, Flower 
Trays, &c. &c. manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, Mill Wall, 
Isle of Dogs (near the West Inc ha Docks), and sold at No. 1, Praed- 
street, Edgware-road, Paddington. 


ILLIAM ASPDIN’S PATENT PORTLAND 
EMENT.— Messrs. ASPDIN, ORD, and Ct. have much 
pleasure in informing consumers of this valusble Cement that as | 
their works are now in operation they are prepared to execute any 
orders they may be favoured with. 
New Wharf, Abingdon-street, Westminster, Sept. 23, 1952. 


ERMANENT STUCCO WASH, 
WITHOUT SIZE OR one R CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 
As used at St. Guat 's Hospital, Hyde Park Corner. 


JOHNS and CO. having effected some important improvements 
in the manufacture of this very useful material, confidently offer it 
to the notice of the Trade and the Public generally, as possessing 
every advantage over the common Lime Wash or Water Colour for 
STUCCO or BRICK WORK. It is a Stone Colour, but may be 
tinted to any other—DOES NUT WASH OF F—is perfectly dry in 
twenty “es hours, and, being a_non-absorbent, is admirably 
adap ted for Railway Stations, Union Workhouses, Barracks, 
Schools, Prisons, &c. One ewt. will cover 250 square vards. 


d for years, and MAY BE EXPORTED WITH PER- 
ETY. 














JOHNS and CO.8 STUCCO CEMENT.—This cement, from the 
great reduction in price, and its suitableness for internal as well = 
external surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind ; 

| has no caustic qualities; may be painted or papered in a few oes 


and may be cleaned with a brush and water. 

The merits of the PAINT are well known for its application to 
stucco work of all kinds, and external work generally. 
testimonials, prospectuses, and every information mav he obtained, 





on appl a on to the Sole Agents, PHILIP HARE and Co. at the 
house, 22, Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. A! iberal allow- 
> to wholesale dealers. 
ARIAN CEMENT for internal use, to be| 
PAINTED IN A FEW HOURS AND PAPERED 


WITHIN A COUPLE OF DAYS—CHARLES F ANCIS and 
SONS, Patentees, and Manufacturers of Roman aid Portland 
Cement, &c. &c. Nine Elms, London. 


(ROMAN) CEMENT.—The 
i material of which this cement is made is obtained in the 
' Isle ef Wicht. It hasall the properties of the Sheppy Stone, but is 

much better adapted to engineering works, from the ranidity with 





HEAP STONE.—Paving, 32s. 38s. and 42s. per 








d to MARK ET-WHARF, REGENT’S- | 


per foot. Chimney pots, | 


PORTLAND CEMENT.—The difficulty of 
ooustng, Sis uable Cement of uniform colour and 

ari has hitherto prevented its more general use. Seng 
ilders will find that ae two wo important qualities m 

nded on with the rtainty im that oad te by 

of ARLES J. HILTON, at his’ Roman and Portland Cement and 

r of Paris Works, Faversham, Kent, at which place, as also 

his Wharfs in London, 6, Upper Thames-street, City, and Great 

Scotland: yard, Westminster, orders can now be received to any 

exten 


ATENT PORTLAND and ROMAN and 
ANSTON CEMENTS.—WINKFIELD, BELL, and CO. of 
East Greenwich, Kent, having now comp leted some heavy con- 
tracts, are prepared to execute orders to any extent for the above 
Cements. ~~ highly respectable references can be given where 
their cements have been successfully used, both at home and 
abroad. Orders received and executed either from their works at 
Greenwich, or their wharfs, Lindsey Wharf, Chelsea; 24 Wharf, 
Harrow-road, Paddington; Phenix Wharf, Whitefriars, City; 
Brine’s Wharf, King’s-cross; and Messrs. COLWILL. Bros. and 
Co. °s, Bridge-st. Covent Garden, opposite the Office of * The Ball ler.” 
- ~Agent at Southampt: m, Mr. GEORGE SHARP, Union Wharf. 





“A TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known and 


+ esteemed in London, for plastering purposes, is a quick- 
setting Cement that requires no colouring.—Sold exclusively by 
JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 


minster ; and Seel- street, Liverpool. 
CEMENTS and 











EENE’S and PARIAN ( 

FRENCH PLASTER for internal uses.—These well known 

— stuceoes 4 quickly, and can be painted upon within a few 

dars. Madeand sold by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminste Yr. 


ORTLAND CEMENT is the cheapest, because 
the best Cement for external uses. As a stuceo, it requires 

no colouring, does net vegetate, and is not affected by frost. Asa 
mortar for brickw« ok, it may be mixed with three to four parts of 
sand ; and, for concrete, it will carry ten to twelve times its volume 





| of sand and gravel —Manufactured by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE 


| straining William Aspdin, then of Orme 


} 


and SONS, 17, Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, 
Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH- 

FLEET, KENT.— Messrs ROBINS and CO. solicit the atten- 
tion of their friends and the public to their superior Cement, confi- 
dent that the great improvement in the manufacture thereof 
during the pre-ent year will insare to them a continuance of that 
patronage with which they have so long been favoured.—Orders 
received at the Works, and at Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall 


Great Scotland- yard, Whitehall. _ 

TOTICE.—PATENT PORTLAND CEMENT. 
i The CO-PARTNERSHIP lately subsisting between 
ROBINS, ASPDIN, and COX, having been DISSOLVED on 
the 7th day of November last, by a decree of his Honour 
the Vice-Chancellor Turner, and an injunction granted, re- 
House, Northfleet, 

‘ent, from intermeddling with, or receiving or disposing of any 
of the moneys, property, or assets of the said late partnership, and 
from using or pledging the name thereof for any purpose what- 
soever, Messrs. ROBINS and COX, being alone authorised to 
wind up the affairs of the late Co-partnership, request the Creditors 
of the late Firm forthwith to render their ace ounts, that the same 
may be discharged; and the Debtors to the late firm will be 
 ———F- at their convenience, to pay their accounts, either at the 
ement Works, Northfleet, Kent, or at Great Scotland-yard, 
White hall whe ere Messrs. ROBINS and COX continue to carry on 
their Manufac ture and Trade in Portland Cement, in connection 
| with Messrs. Goodwin and Schmidt, under the style or firm of 
ROBINS and COMPANY. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 















ALL descriptions of TERRA COTTA, 


t| 


never blisters. cracks, or vegetates ; soon becomes as hard as stone ; | 


Numerous | 


CEMENT, and PLASTER CASTINGS, vuted in @ 
first-rate manner, on reasonable terms, by J ‘HERBE RT and 
SON, Modellers, &c. 42, Parker-street. Drury-lane. A splendid 
assortment of Corinthian, Ionic, and other Capitals; Centre 
Shara” Balusters, Trusses, &c. ; Elizabethan and other Chimney 





NCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS at VERY 
LOW PRICES.—MAW and CO. of Worcester, being about 

to remove their works to Benthall, near Broseley, Salop (which 
will be their address after ¢ “hristmas), are disposing o f all second 


It will | quality tiles, viz. such as are somewhat defective, but “hich form 
will | good, durable, and handsome pavements, at prices which afford 


an opportun ty not likely again to occur of so cheaply pavin 
publie and private edifices with this useful production of medizy: 
art. Estimates furnished, with designs. showing the patterns, 
ancient or modern, arranged to suit any given dimensions ; but an 
early application is ner mg as the stock diminishes in variety of 

attern as well as quantity. N.B. MAW’S BOOK of ENCAUSTIC 

ILE PATTERNS and their arrangements will be sent free on 
application to MAW and CO. Worcester, 


AN TILES, 48s. ; Plain, 32s. Ga.; superior White 
Suffolk Pacing, Red ditto, Fire Brick, 654.—Best Stourbridge, 





| Welsh, and Newcastle Fire Bricks, Jaampa Tiles, Clay, Windsor 


which it sets and hardens under water. It has been long used at j 


the great Breakwater at Cherbourg ; in a similar work nt Alde mey 

and at Dover New Pier, to unite the masonry. The fr undation™ of 
| the centre pier of the Tubular Bridge at Menai Straits is loid in 
| Medina Cement. A newgroyne at Sandown Bay, Isle of Wight, 
| has been constructed of no other material but this cement and sea 

shingle. The work extends 200 feet into the sea, and is exposed to 

the most violent gales of the Channel, in a position where every 

fermer construction had been repea‘edly washed away. The 
| inconvenience of the varied qualities of Roman Cement are super- 
| seded by the use of this improved manufacture. 

CHAS. FRANCIS and HONS, + Elms, London; or West 

| Medina Mill, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
| Agent for Southampton, R. L. FLUDER, American Wharf. 





6, South Wharf, Paddington. 


Loam, &c. Gas and other shaped indsor and Nonsuch 
Oven Tiles and Bricks, Dutch and feel iagish € Clinkers, Patent Malt- 
kiln and Corn-drying finely-perforated Re. and 9 ia. Pavin, 
ditto, aneaae Ned in quality and colour, at 'S old-establishe 
Honduras Wharf, ~~. e, Southwark, Tain Thames Sand 
Concrete, Gravel, &c. & 


RICKS. — Malm Cutters, Yellow and Pale 
Seconds, Paviors, and Pickings, of good and sound quality, 
constantly on sale at H. DODD'S Brickfields, which are only a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the City.—H. D. earnestly requests 
purchasers to favour him with a visit, in order to inspect his stock, 
and to judge for themselves. 
M Place, haif-washed Stocks, and Place Bricks, also 2 sale. 
These bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually free from 





| defects; a very large proportion of the stock being suitable for 


| reasonable terms. This sand, 


ORTLAND CEMENT. — CHARLES |! 


RICHARDSON has the greatest confidence in introducing 
to the trade the above superior CEMENT, being of uniform colour 
and quality (a desideratum never before attaine iin Portland 
Cements). It possesses extraordinary cementitions qualities, 
resists the action of frost and heat, and is more durable than any 
other Cement ; does not vegetate, turn green, or crack ; combined 
with which its eminent hydraulic properties stamp it at once as the 
first cement of the day for work where allthe above one are 
requisite. It is manufactured on the only principle Portiand 
Cement can be, and contrary to the statements put forth by those 
who have hitherto had the monopoly. 


Manufactured by | 


R. GREAVES, Esq. at his Works, near the River Avon, and sent | 





the trade. 


to all parts of the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to | — 


| PORTLAND CEMENT. —THOMAS FREEN | 


and CO. having completed their works at WOULDHAM- 

ay | ON-THE. MEDWAY for the manufacture of PORTLAND 
NT, beg to inform their friends and the public that they are 
ly them with cement of superior quality on rea- 


to be done, and it is now nearly | Se em Cement and Plaster of Paris Works, Tus- 


eany Whar' Ww harf, Ca Canal- road, Kingsland-road. 
| PORTLAND CEMENT.—JAMES WESTON, 


having commenced manufacturing the above Cement, begs to 
inform the trade in general that he can supply them with any 
uantity they may require, either at his Works, Mill- wall, Poplar ; 
de. Andrew's Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; or Middle Scotland- 
| yard, West minster. Manufacturer of Roman, Lias, and Mastic 
| Cements, French and English Plaster, &c. 





= aENRY DODD and CO. at the Counting-h Hoxto 
pply to an e Coun’ ouse, 
—— Grange-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, Hoxton. r 

N.B. Red pit sand of approved quality constantly on sale u 
from its not containing any sali 
matter, is acknowledged to be preferable to river sand. 


HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS of superior quality. Moulded Bricks to any 
pattern. 

COWLEY, KENT, and ESSEX BRICKS; also Yellow and 
Pale Malm Seconds, Cutters, Paviors, Shippers. &c. &c. 

KENTISH RAG STONE of the finest quality, and of Ge + a 
Gone = much approved by archi’ can now be sapplied, a 
FURTHER and CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION PRICE: ‘E. 

A = to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newi: 

Pply Newt n Butts, Buits ewington-crescent, 


\ 7HITE BLUNHAM BRICKS and TILES. 

These Goods, so justly celebrated for retaining their lem 
without vegetating, and, combining ate ey with a fine face, 
can now be obtained. in London, in various forms ana s 76s, and ‘n 
any quantity. The Paving Tiles, Clinkers, flare Bullnoses. sn 
Facings are well worth attention. Sole Agen : PHILIP Haw 
and CU. 22, Steel-yard Wharf, U pper Meaeeeadees 














PRIZE MEVAL AWARDED TO PEAKE’S 
TERRO-MEi ALLIC TILes, PIPES, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED TRADE LISTS, containing much information 


also ing a 

RIA which: when well wro' 4) = 

WaTERiA : for drains or conduits, for => dy bis ers aa every 

part of coats sor a Tee ge floors f a or paring and ensctions, 
fa stro! y oth bong urposes, li 

P- ocean THOM AS PEAR paar ths Peake’s Perso 
Metallic”), No. 4 WHARF, C CITT. OAD BASIN LONDON, and 

at 7 bay PONSTALL. ST iy 3 

lists. = PB rox om ont 

sure. It is solicited —_ ye Seater “ ford 

Tot sae at 
Te Oe ee CBITION, Class 57. Mo. I thngee Wore ot as 
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NTS have their : SLATES, 
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LES STRU TTON, se fe 10 tbe. of « 


: Sarees complete sa! at 
Ae pterman. } rendiietion, pet ft gala tie 
24, Commercial-read, ‘Lambeth. j { oo CALORIFERE. a Somsbaia 


: | errs. M t instantaneously, hy a new Welle 
Saw MILL PROPRIETORS and TIMBER. orice, oat 


> x vied air, that makes it very 
< AN | JENNINGS S PATENT SHOP SHUTTER. | phen Sota hone nica 
can have their GOODS TGHTERED upon very advantageous SHOE and FASTENER costs HALF the PRICE of the by his Grace the Denes - Bedford 
CHARLES STRUTTON (ovle lighterman to the Commercial | er pot ts 

De 





| architects, and it may be seen in - arin fin ma es 
»ck Company) a4 trom any Ironmonger, or from the Patentee.| London and country.— Apply, per uns Ve French 
24, Commercial-road, ee v'Barees let on hire. GEORGE JENNINGS. 29, Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road | Engineer, 147, Fene urch-street, Tne Dag 
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TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE Bie eS 


1-8th thick, or 2 Ibs. to the foot; 3-16ths, or 3 lbs.; and 1-4th, or 44bs. to the foot, for 


‘ W ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 
RIDGE AND FUSROY PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 


4 
fla uve se at Ga a Ho ot ean an a ee ace a apne me Drenthe oc, Mea FANS HARTLEY 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 


4 ouG anfactured * sizes expressly for Ridge and Furrow Roofs, fs, giving a span of from 8 to 12 feet, at a price not exceeding weight for weight that of common Crown G 
zur — pat He wpa mg and when oe in Greenhouses no scorchin: Nits NONTRANSPARENCY and strength render it eminently suitable for the Glazing ate 
gories ry Roofs of all kinds ; also Factories, Workshone. &c., for which purposes it is supp! ed in ins juares of all si from 8 7,6 e on es on upwards. 


Sun da 
supplied at a much lower cost than the common rad Pike Ma 1, 1851. 


GLASS IN EVERY VARIETY MANUFACTURED 


FOR SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, AND HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. ! 
THOMAS MILLINGTON, IMPORTER AND DEALER, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHOUT 


GLASS. 
SHEET ot ASS, 16 on to the - i aed Boxes, and ea f ay sizes, at 18s. each, bon, included. 
1m by 8 


19 by 16 - by 2 
11} by 94 2 by x 3, 18 ty is $0 by 1 15 by 16} by 15 
Cases in large sheets, superior, for Shop Fronts or cutting bg in either 100, 200, or 300 feet cases, at 20s. per tno feet, or 2)d. pie foot 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS, = Skylishte, Conservatories, and Pavements, frem 3 in. to 1; in. thick. Estimates given for Plate Glass and Petes Plate, for Sho nee Erovts. &e. 
COLOURED GLASS :—Ruby, ls. 4d.; Green, 1s. 2d. ; Blue, 10d; Purple, 10d.; Yellow, 10d ; and Cpenes, 108. per r foot. Urnamenta! Glass, Is. per foot, in the sheets. Ventilating Glass. Glass Shades of 
Tre w or els 


SLATES AND TELES. with every article, on the lowest terms. 
MILLED SHEET LEAD, PATENT LEAD PIPE, SOIL PIPE, COCKS, WATERCLOSRETS., 
VARNISHES AND COLOURS. 





For further information apply to Messrs. JAMES H RTLEY and , Wear G 
N.B—The Patent Rough h Plate is 














GENUINE WHITE LEAD, BRUNSWICK GREENS, BLUE, CHROMES, PAINTERS’ BRUSHES, GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS AND TOOLS. 





REDUCTION IN THE PRICES OF PLATE GLASS. 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY respectfully inform the Trade a the vig es generally, that they have revised their Tariff of Prices, and made considerable 
reductions therein. 


The New Lists may be had on application at the Works, Pocket Nook, St. Helens. 


Warehouse, 99, Hatton-garden, London; 11, York-street, Menchater j 15, South John-street, Kageapoel Messrs. C. and J. MALLOCK, 30, Turner’ sate Glasgow ; 
OHN DIX and CO. Bath- street, Bristol. 





— 
— 





ALFRED GOSLETT, 26, SOHO-SQUARE, 
Begs to inform Builders and the Trade generally, that the following descriptions of GLASS can be procured either wholesale in crates, as manufactured, or cut to given sizes, at 


his extensive establishment :— 
Fl, ATE GL ARS a the Bi ERCESSLY REDUCES = RATES. STAINED, COLOURED, and CATHEDRAL GLASS. 
OUG ( . and] inch th ipti 
HARTLEY'S PATENT ROLLED ROUGH, PATENT PLUTED, and PATENT QUARRY | C8OWN and SHEET GLASS of every desoription manufactured. 
8, ¢, 3-16, and } inch thick. BELGIAN SHEET GLASS in 209 feet cases, at 406 per frei in parcels of five cases, at 356. ; 
oRN XME NTAL GLASS of every description, at prices ranging from 1s. per superficial foot. and in parcels of ten cases, at 37s. per case, for cash on delive: 
In the LOOKING-GLASS DEPARTMENT there are platy EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS devoted to the display of Looking glasses, Console Tables, Girenlaiie, Cornices, Picture-frames, 
and Mahogany Dressing and Cheval Glasses, in every variety of modern design. 











a= a 
MOORE'S PATENT LEVER GLASS VENTILATOR, 
FOR WINDOWS, PARTITIONS, RAILWAY AND PRIVATE CARRIAGES, GREENHOUSES, STABLING, &e. 
ALSO FOR EXPORTATION. 






























































ead ; | STAINED, BRILLIANT CUT, OR ORNAMENTAL GLASS or MADE TO CORRESPOND WITH 
Size in inches. No. 4. No.3..{ No. i 





DESIGN OF WINDO 
| By the use of the above Ventilator fi ‘eenhouses, hothouses, pine-pits, a1 Ad all botanical . it will be found invaluable, 95 
| the amount of air admitted can be accurstely Page a je time exele t Will be to 


it rately regu , at the same time exc esd all wet. found most advan! 
use these Ventilators in place of sliding or other sashes, thus effecting a considerable 


saving of ex ug they do not get out of onder, 
and can be placed at an angle that will ensure a current of air passing over the Fog ee oe ispersing all smoke and 
yapours. It also has the advantage of being adjusted so that any portion of the louvres can be pleasure, while the 
others are in use, which is done by detaching the levers from the rod. 
This Ventilator produces the only true one of ventilation ; is opened or closed with ease; can be fitted into metal sashes, 
stone mullions, if required. It has been adopted at many banking-houses, hotels, public buildings, pon &e. with perfect 
SUCCESS. 


“SHOPKERPERS Sup OTHERS.—Hold a glass jar over o ht ; it instantly fills with steams here several gaslizhts 
ore Oe oe gallons are given off in oa night, wh Soe health and destroys itr Yabries and colours— 


MOORE'S PATENT VENTILATOR! 
MANUFACTORY: SEKFORDE WORKS, ST. JAMES’S-WALK, CLERKENWELL. 
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Church and House Clock-Makers to the Hon. Board of Rangener of Chine, 
MANUFACTORY. 36 and 9, CLERKEN WEL CLO on 


Number of Church and Turret Clocks mad¢, 510. Ditto House Clocks, 13,000. 


aali must be stated or the best will be sent.— Fractional Bets Soe tae te peed peel tay 
mundo to cere and to most io for aby ot fn light and other 


shasta tay ee ra Must BEDE agate te yr tn frames an cs eT ar 
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3 quality i8swo 
less than 8s. 
per foot. 








